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Nanny doesn’t 
{mow best 
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The man behind 
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still get 
their 
cream 

Directors doubling pay 
despite Greenbury 


MICHAEL HARRISON 
PETER RODGERS 
and DIANA NOSHEL 

Directors ax some of Britain's 
biggest companies are in line for 
bonuses which could double 
their base salaries despite last 
year's furore over executive 
pay and attempts to put an end 
to boardroom excesses through 
the Greenbury report . 

The scale of the awards at 
companies such as Boots. Na- 
tional Power, Rail track and 
United Utilities, is likely to 
provoke renewed controversy 
because the sums involved 
could match or even exceed 
amounts paid under discredit- 
ed share-option schemes. 

An analysis by the Indepen- 
dent of incentive schemes in- 
troduced at 10 top companies 
to comply with Greenbury 
shows that they could typically 
pin.' up to 100 per cent- of base 
salary when Ion® and short-term 
bonuses are included. 

In a number of cases, exec- 
utives have also been paid 
bonuses completely uncon- 
nected with tbeir performance 
or that of the companies, or as 
rewards for successful takeovers. 

The emergence of the new 
schemes could cause fresh prob- 


year, but could double this with 
short and long-term bonuses for 
“outstanding performance”. 
The long-term scheme is said 
typically to give about a third of 
salary. . 

The scheme has been at- 
tacked for starting long-term 
performance payments once 
the company matches the FT- 
SE100 index, an undemanding 
. target, and for paying out the 
full bonus if the index is beat- 
en by only 40 per cenL 

United Utilities' scheme bas 
yet to be approved by share- 
holders. Its directors would be- 
gin to receive their payouts if the 
company is merely in the top 50 
of the FT-SE 100 measured by 
total return, including divi- 
dends. 

The chief executive, Brian 
Staples, who win earn £300,000 
base salary this year, could re- 
ceive up to 40 per cent in short- 
term bonus and another 87 5 
per cent for the long-term 
scheme payable in 2000, bring- 
ing his potential total to 
£682^00. 

Rail track’s chief executive. 
John Edmonds, could add 140 
per cent to his base salary with 
short-term bonus and long- 
term share awards by the com- 
pany, if it achieves the 






Suffering in silence: President Mandela has Most his family', been divorced and been imprisoned, bufheTsstiil a syfntoi of hope arid fbigfveness 
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...Saint Nelson is coming to town 


MARY BRAID 

Johannesburg 

Nelson Mandela is a saint; or at 
least, the closest a man can 
come to being a saint while still 
being a head of government. 
When FW de Klerk finally or- 


Where the big bonuses are 


Company 

Boots 

BP 

Grand Met 
Guinness 
Hycter 
1CI 

National Grid 
National Power 
iRaitaack 


Short term bonus Long term bonus 

{as percentage of basic salary) 


or that of the companies, or as per cent to his base salary with When FW de Klerk finally or- 
rewaids for successful takeovers, short-term bonus and long- dered the release of Mandela af- 
The emergence of the new term share awards by the com- ter 27 years in jail, the world 
schemes could cause fresh prob- pany, if it achieves the knew that be was freeing a 

legend- Amazingly, six fraught 
years laier, Mandela's halo is 
largely in place, which accounts 
for the sense of excitement 
that much of Britain feels about 
his arrival here today for a 
week of state pomp, topped off 
with a visit to Brixton. 

He is, in some respects, an 
unlikely leader. The President 
is no fiery orator and a painful- 
ly ponderous interviewee. In the 
era of the spin doctor and the 
news bite, Mandela with his old- 
world charm - preserved in 
part by his incarceration - 

lems for the Government by maximum on two criteria, for seems a relic from another age. 
placing “fat-cat” boardroom earnings per share growth and But at home and abroad there 
excess back at the top of the po- the punctuality of trains. is agreement that Nelson Man- 

^ 'itical agenda despite John Ma- The maximum payout coras dela. 78 this month, isore ofthe 
■ A »or s attempt to put a lid on it when Rafltrack earnings growth greatest statesmen of the 20th 


with muggers. The country’s fi- 
nances are in die hands of a 
minister who cannot do sums. 
But mention Nelson and the 
man turns colour blind and 
melts. “President Mandela is 
marvellous.” he says. “All those 
years in prison - for no good rea- 
son - and yet be shows not bit- 
terness.” 

Mandela's popularity owes 
much to South Africa’s extra- 
ordinary negotiated revolution, 
the ANC’s long bard struggle 
against the most formidable 


hannesburg newspaper editor- 
ial observed. President Mandela 
is the first statesmen since 
George Washington whom peo- 
ple believe is incapable of telling 
a lie. 

Of course, it helps if your po- 
litical rise involved none of the 
usual back-stabbing and cor- 
ruption. Mandela never lobbied 
or conspired for leadership. 
He simply descended from 
prison, an international symbol 
of black suffering, as leader in 
waiting. 


■35% maximum 
70% maximum 
50% maximum 
12.5% minimum 
40% maximum 
40% maximum 
37% maximum 
40% maximum 
40% maximum 


United Utilities 40% maximum 


Up to 90% 

Not disclosed 
Up to 40% 

Not specified 
Up to 50% 

Up to 40% + options 
Up to 37% in shares 
Up to 33% + options 
Up to 100% in shares 
Up to 87.5% 


He seems always to have had a sense of 
destiny ... He was raised in the royal house 
ofthe Thembu tribe. The tribal aristocrat 
turned freedom fighter is a rare concoction 


1 jor s attempt to put a ua on u 
through Greenbury. 

The centrepiece of the 
Greenbury proposals was the 
wider use of long-term perfor- 
mance-related bonus schemes 
instead of share options. 

However, some big institu- 
tional shareholders are be- 
coming concerned at the 
complexity of these schemes, the 
Jack of demanding performance 
targets, and the absence of in- 
formation in some cases, on 
the maximum potential awards 
directors could receive. 

The Pensions and Invest- 
ment Research Consultancy, 
Pirc. is expected to renew its at- 
tack on the way some new long- 
term schemes are structured in 
a report this week. 

Lord Btylb, the chief execu- 
tive of Boots - whose chairman 
Sir Michael Angus was on the 
Greenhurv committee - could 
earn a short-term bonus of op 
lo 35 per cent of his base salary 
of £470,000 and the long-term 
scheme pavs up to another 90 
fc r cent, if the company per- 

*. * ihMh rtf lie iwr 


exceeds 13.5 per cent in real 
terms and when the second 
target - based on measure- 
ments by the rail regulator of 
train punctuality - is achieved 
100 per cent 

If a new long-term plan is ap- 
proved in 1997, David Jones of 
National Grid could increase his 
base salaiy of £250^000 by 74 per 
cent with long -and short-term 
awards combined. 

Hyder, the Welsh utility, has 
a long-term scheme thatpays up 
to 50 per cent of base salary in 
the third year, winch with short- 
term bonus could bring the av- 
erage payout to 56 per cent a 
year over the period. 

Institutional shareholders' 
have made dear they accept , 
high rewards as long as they are 
clearly linked to performance. 

But even senior executives of 
the companies involved admit 
to difficulty in following how 
their schemes work. One said; 
“People here have trouble un- 
derstanding the scheme details 
in the annual report-” 

There have also been com- 


century. 

Even amongst South African 
whites who once regarded him 
as more black devil than saint, 
his standing is incredibly high. 
Shaking his head, a white South 
African driver sums up his view 
of the ANC in government: 
“Crime up, rand down.” Jo- 
hannesburg’s city centre has 
“turned black" and is infested 


white minority rule in sub- Sa- 
haran Africa and the heart- 
warming justness of the cause. 
But it is Mandela’s own quali- 
ties which seem to allow him to 
float untainted above the mire 
of modern politics. The public 
perception is of warmth, good- 
ness and integrity; more spiri- 
tual leader than grubby 
pragmatic politician. 

Self-sacrifice sets him apart 
at a time when politicians are 
seen as vain, greedy and pri- 
marily self-interested. South 
African novelist Nadine 
Gurdimer points to Mandela's 
remarkable memory for people 
and family and details as evi- 
dence of an unusual level of 
•‘other-directness.” As one Jo- 


And yet he seems always to 
have bad a sense of destiny. 
When he walked to the prison 
quarry for another day's back- 
breaking labour he would ap- 
parently practice walking like a 
president His dignity even in- 
timidated his jailers. Mandela 
was raised in the royal house of 
the Thembu tribe in the 
Transkei. The tribal aristocrat 
turned freedom fighter is a 
rare concoction. Vfelter Sisu- 
lu, lifelong friend, comrade and 
cell mate on Robbens Island, 
says of Mandela - “Even at 24 
I marked him out as a teacher.” 

Mandela proved a skilled 
and fierce negotiator during the 
dangerous path to transition. 
But two years after South 


Africa's first democratic elec- 
tions, his role is essentially that 
of racial conciliator. Mandela is 
a living symbol of collective suf- 
fering and the possibility of 
forgiveness and moving on. 

Prison robbed him of family, 
and divorce from Winnie broke 
his heart. Some of his grand- 
children Jive with him. but the 
demands of office mean he 
spends too little tune with them. 
Sisuhj says: “He is a family man, 
and so we must assume that he 
is lonely.” 

Some criticism has surfaced 
Young radicals complain that 
Mandela bends over backwards 
for whites, while the majority of 
blacks languish in appalling 
conditions. Reconciliation, they 
argue, has had its day. 

But it is to Mandela’s credit 
that among the majority of or- 
dinary South Africans, his phi- 
losophy of reconciliation is still 
treasured. “He bas lived his live 
. for all of South Africans, black 
and white,” says Jacob, an el- 
derly black South African. “We 
never forgot him ... he was the 
Messiah.” 

At ins pre-London visit brief- 
ing last week, Mr Mandela was 
characteristically modest about 
his own stature and the over- 
riding interest in what analysis 
call the WAM (What After 
Mandela) factor. He will not 
stand at the 1999 elections. A 
new democracy deserved better 
than a septuagenarian leader, he 
said. There were younger men 


- “head and shoulders” above 
him - ready to “shake and 
move” the country. Increasing- 
ly, policy matters in South 
Africa are bandied by Thabo 
Mbeki, deputy president, who 
has been anointed as successor. 

Allister Sparks, the eminent 
South African author and jour- 
nalist, says Mandela’s standing 
is all the more remarkable giv- 
en the international contempt 


for Africa. Bui he is not sur- 
prised by his enduring appeal 
“The world is ruled by political 
dwarfs.” argued Mr Sparks. 

“I don’t think there is a 
leader in the world today who 
can command respect like Mr 
Mandela. They are largely 
grey like John Major or a bit 
tacky like Clinton. Mandela 
believes in something. What do 
the rest of us believe in?” 



Streak of bad luck sinks 
Wimbledon finalist 


ills 


forms* in the top three of its peer There have mso men i com- 

Manv privatised utilities and excessively complex executive 
R-iiliraek. the rail infrastructure bonus schemes has been dom- 
^mmdv. have announced mating btmrd meetings at the 
lonqScrm schemes to replace expense of other business, 
ffi options. Some will make One of the problems m as- 

naiTnentmJdnduitheforoiof sessmg the full nngta of some 
shares rather schemes, such as BFs. is tot 
“7 “"jj™ 9 they link performance to con- 

KeUh Henrv. chief esecu- totialandcommercialtysen- 
th-u of National Power, was sithe targets which are agreed 
paid £325,000 base salary last year by year. 


high rewards as long as they are RICHARD EDMONDSON 
clearly finked to performance. 

But even senior executiv es of They have struck at cricket they 
the companies involved admit have struck at rugby and the 
to difficulty in following how very courageous have' appeared 
their schemes work. One said; at football but at the Ebaan 
“People here have trouble un- fields of the Wimbledon cham- 
deretanding the scheme details pionships a streaker was an 
in the annual report” unknown phenomenon until 

There have also been com- yesterday, 
plaints from non-executive di« It was 2.03, as the Duke and 
rectors that discussion of Duchess Of Kent settled into 
excessively complex executive tbeir seats in the Royal Box. 
bonus schemes has bees dom-.. when our heroine appeared. By 


great Wimbledon tradition, the 
skimpy vestment she wore was 
predominantly white. There 
was nothing on top and- as she 
passed in front of the men's sin- 
gles finalists Richard Krajicek 
and MatfYai Washington, she 
Sicked up the flap cf an insub- 
stantial apron to establish the 


bottom half matched. “I saw 
these, you know, just wobbling 
around.'’ Washington said lat- 
er. “Then I got flustered and 
boom, three sets later, I had 
gone.” 

Before ihen. the consiabulaiy 
of SWI9 had intervened lb 
take away the woman who had 
been working during the fort- 
night for Wimbledon's caterers. 
Town & County. The only slices 
she bad seen were the pieces of 
pizza served from her posting. 

The doyenne of streaking, 
long part o f British sporting cul- 
ture. is Erika Roe, who braved 
the January w eather of 1982 ai 
an England rugby union in- 
ternational at Twickenham. Her 
appearance prompted Steve 
Smith, the England scrum-hall 
to point out the intruder to his 


short-sighted captain. Bill Beau- 
mont. “There's a woman over 
there," he said “And she’s got 
your bum on her chest. 17 

Whether yesterday’s was an 
artistic gesture or a mercenary 
act was called into question 
when William H31 reported sev- 
eral bets on a streaker appear- 
ing during the finals. 

The .All England Chib had a 
sLrange response to the inter- 
loper' “We have never had a 
streaker on Centre Court be- 
fore, so 1 suppose it was in- 
evitable eventually,” a 
spokesperson said. "Whilst we 
do not wish to condone the 
practice, it did at least provide 
some light amusement for our 
Una! and patient supporters, 
who have had a trying time dur- 
ina the recent bad weather." 
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Labour pains: MPs cynical about moves that 
would safeguard future of Harriet Harman 

Pressure grows 
to hold shadow 
cabinet election 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Tony Blair faces intense pres- 
sure this week to give the 
go-ahead for shadow cabinet 
elections that could throw 
health spokeswoman Harriet 
Hannan to die wolves of the 
Labour backbenches. 

Many MPs, on the right and 
left of the party, were incensed 
by Ms Harman's decision 
earlier this year to send her son 
to a selective grammar school 
and they now want retribution. 

Rightly, they see moves to 
drop this year's shadow cabinet 
elections "as an attempt to save 
Ms Harman from a humiliating 


defeat in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party’s shadow cabinet 
ballot which is traditionally 
staged at the beginning of 
each Commons year, in Octo- 
ber or November. 

The timetable for that ballot 
is due to be fixed this week and 
will be announced at the week- 
ly meeting of the parliamentary 
party on 17 July. 

Anticipating a leadership- 
inspired ambush, and an 
amendment that could have 
stopped this year’s shadow 
cabinet ballot on the grounds 
that it would create a diversion 
in the run-up to the general 
election, more than a hundred 
MPs have warned that they 


Tories deride 
Blair’s gurus 


Tony Blair, his new Labour 
Party, and the gurus who guide 
him, are rootless people seek- 
ing to purge the essential 
Britishness of Britain, accord- 
ing to an ‘'Intellectual" on- 
slaught delivered ty the lories 
today, writes Anthony Bevins. 

David Willetts, a junior gov- 
ernment minister, widens the at- 
tack on Mr Blair - from wife 
Clierie Booth and the cardigan 
he wore when he recently re- 
vised the "New Life" mani- 
festo to the men who provide his 
L:ellcctuai ballast. 

Ontdkwing the embarrassment 
st week’s “spoor’ Labour 
*csto, launched as a joke 
“■arty chairman Brian 
foney and Michael Hes- 
fte deputy Prime Min- 
m ^rvative Central 
' flagged up a 
It is difficult to beffletts, Blairs 
of sport’s toughei&ftal answer 
to v fought in thr. r 

“Trie dilemma which these 
Blairites face," Mr Willetts ar- 
gues, “is that they are seeking 
to make Britain something eke. 
What they do not like about us 
is precisely what makes us 
British 

Regarded as a brainy young 
lion, because, in the words of 
one Commons colleague.Mr 
Willetts dissects the way in 
which Mr Blair, acting magpie- 
like, has picked up the ideas 
of people who have begun to 
question the record of Thatch- 
erism. 

“1995 was a bad year for Con- 
servatives fighting the battle if 
ideas." he savs. “A series of 



Willetts: Intellectual 


books by John Gray ( EnUgfd - 
camera's Wake), Will Hutton 
(77i* State We're In), Frank 
Field (Making Welfare Work), Si- 
mon Jenkins (. Accountable to 
None: the Tory Nationalisation 
of Britain), and Andrew Marr 
(Rulmg Britannia: the Failure and 
Future of British Democracy) 
added up to the most weighty 
attack since 1979 on the prin- 
ciples and practice of Conser- 
vatism." 

But he proceeds to dissect 
and dismiss their contribution 
to Mr Blair's thought and 
rhetoric. Terms like communi- 
ty, globalisation, insecurity, 
short-tennism, stakeholders, 
centralisation, constitutional 
reform. Americanisation, and 
social inclusion are buzz words 
of Labour's political economy. 
“If you deleted those expres- 
sions from a Blair speech, little 
would be left." 

Blair's Gurus by David 
niiletts MP: Centre for Policy 
Studies. 52 Rochester Ro »• 
London SWIP IJU. £7.50 (ex- 
cluding p&p). 


will oppose such a ploy. 

The feeling of backbench 
frustration has been increased 
by Mr Blair's decision to go 
for a referendum on Scottish de- 
volution. and by the denial of 
leadership support for a full 
26 per cent pay increase for 
backbench MPs this week. 

But it is entirely possible 
that even if Ms Hannan were 
ousted in a shadow cabinet 
ballot this autumn, Mr Blair 
could reinstate her as a mem- 
ber of his team -as John Smith 
did when she was rejected by the 
parliamentary party when he 
was leader. 

Andrew Mackinlay, MP 
for Thurrock, and a leading 
organiser of the backbench re- 
volt, insisted yesterday that the 
move was not aimed at Ms 
Harman. 

He said the MPs were “jeal- 
ous" to guard their last re- 
maining power to hold the 
party leadership to account. 

Altogether. 110 MPs had 
given assurances that they 
would attend next week's par- 
liamentary party meeting to 
moke sure the timetable went 
through unamended. “There 
were strong reasons for believ- 
ing there were some important 
people in the party who were 
trying to prevent the elections 
from proceeding," Mr Mackin- 
lay said. 

Tony Banks, left-wing MP for 
Newham north-west, told 
BBCl’s Breakfast with Frost: 
“It is probably the only occasion 
when we can exercise some 
democratic rights ourselves. At 
least it gives us a bit of power 
and a bit of say as to who is 
going to be in the team.” 

Shadow chancellor Gordon 
Brown told the Sky News Sun- 
day programme that there was 
no proposal to abandon the 
elections at the moment. But 
he said that could change if 
there was an early General 
Election. 

“If there was to be an elec- 
tion in October or November it 
would be something of a dis- 
traction, but there again J sup- 
pose that the shadow cabinet 
elections would not take place," 
said Mr Brown. 

However, John Reid, the 
party defence spokesman - who 
first raised tne prospect of 
dropping the elections at a par- 
liamentary party meeting in 
January -said they now should 
be scrapped for this year. 

“Our sole aim should be the 
defeat of the Conservatives, 
not the defeat of shadow cabi- 
net members." he said. 
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Cheeky: Jean Paul Gaultier’s collection featured ‘‘harlots and starlets’ cavorting in a 
recreation of a Parisienne bordello Photograph:Sheridan Mortey 

New setting for Givenchy 


TAMSIN BLANCHARD 

Fashion Editor 

John Galliano showed his sec- 
ond haute couture collection 
for the House of Givenchy yes- 
terday, in a sports stadium on 
the outskirts of Paris. 

The eccentric Galliano, who 
received his applause at the end 
of the show dressed in a bil- 
lowing silk shirt, a pair of flo- 
ral print trousers at half-mast 
and Scbofl exercise sandals, has 
breathed new life into the 
House that be took over last 
yean 

It is unthinkable that Hubert 
de Givenchy would ever have 
shown anywhere other than 
the Grand Hotel let alone a 
huge sports stadium, but Gal- 
liano uses the space to build a 
fantasy to complement his 


clothes and he had planted a 
whole forest of pine trees in the 
middle of the sports Boon 

Haute Couture is a closed and 
conservative world, and while 
Galliano might think that leop- 
ard print fun (Ur makes for 
great couture, the women who 
have £20,000 to spend on an 
evening gown will be loathe to 
part with their money. 

However, there were some 
masterful dresses, including a 
green chiffon evening gown, 
hand-embroidered with Dowers 
and hand-pleated mousscline 
Josephine empire line dresses. 
For day there was a gaberdine 
skirt-suit with pleated sleeves 
and signature Givenchy bows on 
the pockets. For cocktail hoar, 
pelmet length lace slip dresses 
were worn with garters and sus- 
pender bells peaking oat. 


There was underwear a-plen- 
ty on show Jean Paul Gaultier’s 
menswearshowon Saturday af- 
ternoon. The madcap Irilt- 
swishing designer and 
Eurotrash celebrity hosted his 
show in the foyer of the Palais 
Royal Theatre. For a few boors, 
the plush red and gflt hallways 
were transformed into an old 
world bordello with harlots 
and starlets parading their 
business. 

Gaultier’s shows, like Gal- 
liano's, are as much about 
theatre as dotbes. But his ideas 
will make the Journey from 
catwalks to shop rail with ease. 
He is a fine tailor; and take away 
the naughty baby-pink corsetxy 
and the peephole bum-cheek 
jeans 'land that’s just for the 
men) and you are left with a 
strong, commercial collection. 


Pilots angry over 
BA strike plans 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Hie chances of averting on 
indefinite stoppage by pilots at 
British Airways seemed remote 
yesterday with no negotiations 
In prospect and a row erupting 
over contingency plans to hire 
strike-breaking crews. 

As BA and the pilots' union 
engaged in a war of words, Lon- 
don Underground was prepar- 
ing for a third 24- hour stoppage 
today. Aslef. the train drivers’ 
union, was still considering on 
invitation to lake the dispute 
over working hours to concili- 
ation service Ac®. Management 
hoped to run a third of services 
with non-Aslef drivers. 

Al the Royal Mail, unions and 
management continued nego- 
tiations yesterday to avoid 
more disruption following two 
day-long walkouts over 
a productivity package. Leaders 
of the Communicalion Workers' 
Union wffl decide tomorrow 
whether to escalate the 
dispute. 

Back al British Airways, man- 
agement yesterday pointed out 
that some 600 pilots were not 
in the union and that they 
would consider recruiting 
British and foreign pilots to 
keep as many flights in the air 
when the stoppage over pay 
begins on 16 July. 

An airline spokeswoman 


pointed out that although the 
company wanted to avoid the 
walkout, management could 
call on 5,000 pilots who had ap- 
plied for jobs at BA this year - 
“if we arc pushed into a comer". 

Chris Darke, general secre- 
tary of the British Airline Pilots’ 
Assocation. warned that he 
would use all hLs union's in- 
ternational contacts to frus- 
trate the plan. The union 
yesterday contacted the In- 
ternational Federation of Air- 
line POOLS' Associations in a bid 
to ensure that overseas crews do 
not undermine the industrial ac- 
tion. 

Mr Darke also spoke to of- 
ficials of the Intematinnal Trans- 
port Federation asking them to 
urge their affiliated unions to 
refuse to handle flights crewed 
by strike-breakers. He said the 
company's contingency plans 
were “doomed to failure" and 
would only make the action by 
the union’s 5,000 members 
more likely. 

He pointed out that before 
replacement crews could be 
used they would have to be 
assessed by the airline’s train- 
ing pilots, the overwhelming 
majority of whom were Balpa 
members and would be on 
strike. 

Travellers were becoming 
increasingly concerned about 
the dispute over the weekend, 
but BA and travel agents con- 


Ell’s £400m 
training aid 
shunned 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

The Government risks losing al- 
most £400m in European train- 
ing aid, the leader of the 
country's 81 Whitehall-backed 
Training and Enterprise Coun- 
cils (TEC) has warned ministers. 

Stephen Byers, the Labour 
employment spokesman, said 
yesterday that be bad received 
a copy of a submission on the 
issue tty Sir Gary Johnson, 
chairman of the TEC national 
council. 

The Government has appar- 
ently argued that if some com- 
panies received the European 
“Objective 4" training cash, 
their competitors would be dis- 
advantaged. 

But Sir Gaty points out in his 
letter that other member states 
have taken advantage of their 
training fund without under- 
mining competition. He urged 
the Government to apply for the 
training resources. 

Mr Byers said the TEC let- 
ter reveals that the Government 
lost £118m in training money 
because it did not put forward 
a programme for 1994-96. 

“The Government is to de- 
cide in the next few days 
whether to put forward a pro- 
gramme for 1997-99, If they fail 
to do so, a further £2S0m will 
be lost," he warned. 
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Fraud gangs drain council millions 

O ” 50 reople batts, police and council r 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Millions of pounds of taxpayers’ 
money has been stolen from 
local authorities in massive and 
systematic housing benefit 
frauds controlled by organised 
crime gangsters. 

Senior Metropolitan Police 
detectives and council leaders 
believe that the fraud is being 
conducted on a London-wide 
basis by gangs milking the ben- 
efits system on a number of 
fronts. 


The Independent has learnt 
that in just one borough alone 
- Lambeth in south London - 
up to £30m of taxpayers' mon- 
ey may have been stolen, out of 
a total budget of £125m. 

Police have been working 
with closely Lambeth to get be- 
hind the false names and ad- 
dresses that litter the housing 
benefit register. Frequently, they 
have been able lo trace the jour- 
ney of a single cheque from 
council coffers to bank ac- 
counts filled with the proceeds 
of thousands of similar cheques. 


Shortly before poUce raided 
the offices of one landlord - 
thought to be a “front for one 
gang-lhe huMing mystenousty 

burned down, destroying all 

the files. , . c . 

In the past, housing benefit 
fraud was thought to be eon- 
fined to individuals making 
false claims at a petty level. 
However, for the first ttne, a se- 
nior local government figure has 
conceded the involvement of or- 
ganised crime. . . 

In an interview with the In- 
dependent, Heather Rabbatts. 


Lambeth's chief executive, said 
she shared the view of the Met- 
ropolitan Police that the groups 
were coni rolled by "a very few 
people” and were operating 
across the capital. The same 
people, she said, were thought 
to be responsible for a range of 
crimes, involving other types of 
benefit claims. A fortnight ago, 
Ms Rabbatts told the Com- 
mons Social Security Select 
Committee, that the problem 
was much worse than previously 

supposed. 

She agreed with Frank Field. 


the committee chairman, who 
concluded: “Gangs saw this as 
an easy area to take public 
money, and they [had] moved 
in and set themselves up as land- 
lords and these groups are in- 
volved in other frauds as well.” 

Ms Rahbaus stressed that 
greater co-operation between 
police and councils was ur- 
gently needed to combat such 
systematic abuse. 

Apprehending small-time 
false claimants, she said, was no 
longer such a difficulty. Neither, 
too, was there much problem in 


finding council staff who were 
fiddling. The major, untouched 
area, was organised fraud. 

Since Lambeth had begun 
looking for organised 
claimants by visiting addresses 

landlords had suddenly disap- 
peared from the housing ben- 
efit register. . 

Ms Rabbatts said that, almost 

certainly, the 4,000 wen !«*»- 
ly false names that had been 
created by professional gang- 
Ai one house in Lambeth, ner 


officers had found 50 people 
supposedly living and claiming 
SSg^nefit.Ttireai sb*v 


neenuwr* — - — _ 

and Ms Rabbatts is expecting 

more as her war continue. 

Mr Field asked her d the 

work was *255 

“more dangerous? Sherephed 
thai while people “are getting 
the message" and her for« 
becomes more effecU .^,£S 
-will decide lo move elsewhere 
-or we might be subject lo more 
intensive pressure- 
At present, said Mrs Rao- 


batts, police and council officers 
operated at a local or regional 
level. But the scale of the prob- 
lem required some form of co- 
ordinated national initiative. 

Ms Rabbatts said she was re- 
cniiting more staff in Lambeth 
to combat fraud. Speaking to 
the Independent , she said that 

in the past year, since taring 
over as chief executive and fol- 
lowing the damning report by 
Elizabeth Appleby QC mto the 
council, she had sacked bO staff 
for fraud. . . . 

Interview, page 14 
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We could 
be poets 
- just for 
one day 


LOUISE JURY 

The gaggles of excited school- 
girls were an early indication 
that this was no ordinary poet- 
ry festival. 

Roger McGough, Adrian 
Mitchell and James Fenton, 
Oxford Umversity’spoetry pro- 
fessor. may have their following, 
but their fans rarely swoon. 

Pop fans, of course, do. So 
when Michael Horovitz, the 
poet, persuaded Damon Al- 
bany the singer-lyricist of the 



Patti Smith: Her contribution 
•is what the event is about 1 

Briipop band Blur to appear in 
vesterday's Poetry Olympics at 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
the fans came too. 

Horovitz was as pleased as 
punch at the extra interest in his 
nine-hour extravaganza ol 
words and music, starring more 
than 40 performers. He thought 
the inclusion of Albarn, along- 
fide Ray Davies from theK^ 
and singers Pan i Smith and N^k 
Cave, was exactly what the 
event should be abouL 

“Poetry has always over- 
lapped with musk and dance 

anddrama,” he said. “Its only 
silk narrow-mindedness when 
people want to categorise any- 
thing, pushing people mto pi- 
seon holes. The thing about a 
^ood poem is it is strong com- 
munication which is just what a 

aood song is." 

“ Stung by recent newspaper- 
literary criticism at some of his 

unfinished lyrics, Damon y U- 
?arn was making no claimsol 

literary merit forlife own 
“5 write words that rhyme oc; 
casaonally- 1 don't write poetry, 

think poetry « more 

ordered. I like the energy of 


words but Fm not really inter- 
ested in being that ordered.” 

Yet he was delighted to have 
been asked to take part “I 
wouldn't be here if I wasn't ec- 
static about doing it,” he said. 
Horovitz turned up in person on 

his doorstep to ask him. He 
proved so charming that Al- 
ban's girlfriend, Justine 
Frischmann, the singer-guitarist 
with Elastica, agreed to take 
part too as a compare. 

“I think it’s a great concept," 
she said yesterday. “It’s nice to 
be involved in something that 
isn’t just music." 

The other writers were tak- 
ing their glamorous pop rivals 
in their stride. Roger McCough, 
a Liverpudlian “Mersey beat- 
poet, said there was room for 
everybody. “If it brings young 
people in who wouldn’t come if 
they thought it was severe po- 
etry, that’s great." 

Not that poetry needed pop 
' to draw the crowds, he added. 

“ Poetry always has been popu- 
lar. I’ve been doing big readmgs 
and making money out of it for 
years. It's just there’s more at- 
tention being paid to it now. 

Carol Ann Duffy said she was 
always amazed to discover that 
some people were very distant 
from poetry. Tm very much m 
favour of something like this. 
Something that uses a bit of 
showbiz and a bit of humour is 

^ShiuOTSwanepoel and Cathy 
: Elam, both 21, from South 
Africa, would probably have 
come regardless, but Nick Cave 

. was definitely the draw. “I think 

we’d have been here, but m 
: cheaper seats,” Ms Elam said. 

. Even traditionalist poetry 
lovers did not seem to mind the 

- pop incomers. Margaret Wel- 

- man, who described herself as 

f an “extremely mature student 

, said: "I think it’s a brilliant 

idea.” 

Thirty-one years ago, 

a Michael Horovitz was one of 

[- 17 poets from nine countries 
a whoffiled the Albert Hall to 

overflowing wtthan event 
T grandiosely called “The Firet In- 
is ternational Pbetry Incarnation • 
|. in those days, he said, poetry 
was a “tight game reserve of 
l people wiS phE*. He hoped he 
has done something since to 
break down the barriers, l 
: e just wanted to show thedrver- 

rf sity of talent,” he said. 



B^at generations: Ray towies (above) and Dam on Albam during a soundcheck at the Royal Albert HaM yesterday 
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girls and boys - Damon Albarn 




burning roses 
father only God shaU know 

what tfie secret heart discto^s 

the ancient dances with the doe 


where-roses bum -upon the floor : 


.thdii^’ahat'bHaroS; 
shall bum thereafter- 


street is like a jungle 
so call the police 
.following the herd 
down to gjreece 
on holiday 
love in the 90s 
Is paranoid 
on sunny beaches 
take your chances looking for 


grts who are. boys 
who like boys to be girts 
who do boys like they’re girls 
who do girts like they're beys 
always should be someone 
you realty love 
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news 


Streetwalkers’ profession on its 



Km 


Trade of disrepute: Prostitutes soliciting in London’s East End. A combination of pressure from residents and police crackdowns is forcing women to work from “saunas- and “massage parlours 


Photograph: Adrian Cook- 


Kerbcrawlers face 
tougher penalties 


Street prostitutes are on the 
decline as an increasing num- 
ber of women ply their trade in 
“saunas" and from rented fiats, 
according to research. 

The number of streetwalkers 
may have dropped by half in the 
past decade, believes one expert. 

The shift away from the 
streets is likely to be hastened 
by a report today by an all-par- 
ty group of MR; calling for a 
crackdown on kerbcrawlers. 

The Parliamentary Group 
on Prostitution and police want 
to introduce powers of arrest 
against kerbcrawlers and new 
penalties against “cruisers" 
who drive around red-light dis- 
tricts. without stopping. They 
also urge alternative sanctions 
against kerbcrawlers including 
endorsing driving licenses and 
forcing them to do community 
service. — " — - 

As street prostitutes come 
under increasing pressure from 
residents and vice squads, there 
has been an increase in 


“saunas" and mass a ge parlours 
to which police tend to turn a 
blind eye and in the numbers of 
calling cards in telephone box- 
es used to advertise the services 
of women in private flats. 

For a forthcoming book. 
Prostitution and Public Policy, by 
Catherine Benson and Roger 
Matthews, of Middlesex Uni- 
versity. about 100 prostitutes 

Reports: Jason Bennetto 


and SO clients were interviewed 
in cities including Nottingham, 
Leicester and Norwich. Re- 
searchers found a slump in the 
number of street workers and 
little cross over between types 
of prostitutes; women who 
worked the street found it very 
difficult to move into saunas, 
Dr Matthews said: “In the last 
few years the number of women 
on the street have probably 
halved. It is being seen as 
increasingly dangerous work.” 


As an example he said in 
areas such as Streatham and 
Tooting Bee, south London, in 
the 1980s there were about 140 
prostitutes, but now due to cam- 
paigns by residents and police 
crackdowns they have been 
reduced to about 20. The 
research also found that kerb- 
crawlers were not deterred by 
fines, only publicity. 

These trends confirmed an 
earlier study of police vice 
squads, also by Dr Matthews 
and Ms Benson, in which offi- 
cers often staled that their main 
priorities were to "dean up 
the streets - not to police sex”. 

Nationally, the number of 
prostitutes prosecuted has fall- 
en from 9.196 in 1988 to 7,912 
in 1993 while kerbcrawlers pros- 
ecuted had risen from 622 in 
1988 to 857 in 1993. • 

Police officers are frustrated 
at what they believe is weak 
legislation and soft penalties. 
There is no power of arrest on 
kerbcrawieis. 
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Poverty and humiliation following 
the footsteps of Jack the Ripper 


Fantasy girl: Actress Cathy 
Tyson in the film Mona Lisa 


It was a warm Thursday night 
and the coach party of middle- 
aged women, dressed in blazers 
and cardigans, chatted exdted- 
ly as their guide took them on 
the ever-popular Jack the Rip- 
per tour. 

The group had Just finished 
visiting the Whitechapel area of 
east Lem don to see where, in 
1888, five Victorian prostitutes 
had their throats slit and bod- 
ies savagely mutilated. 

Less than three minutes' 
walk away from the tour party, 
down a dark side street, Rosie, 
32, a mother of four, was of- 
fering full sex for £15. Extras 
were £5 each. 

She planned to make £55 that 
night. "1 need to buy two pairs 
of shoes for my girls and some 
extra to go towards the court 
fines," she explained. On aver- 
age she makes £500 a week. Her 
husband is in jail for burglary:' 

She has been on the street for 
three years, but would rather 
work from asaunapr dub. “It's 
dangerous on the street - 1 got 



Women on the streets: 
A Victorian viewpoint 

raped within six months of 
working down here," she said. 
“I got into a car with this gay 
and there was another guy wait- 
. ing who put a knife, to my 
throat ana a gun to my head, l 
tried-struggling, but I thought 
it’s not worth getting killed for. 
They both raped me, took my 
money, then blacked my eye and 


fractured my jaw. Afterwards I 
told them T had Aids to scare 
them - but I don’t, Fm dean. 

“When I went to the police 
they were really nice at first, but 
when I told them 1 was a pros- 
titute they said ‘sorry love there’s 
nothing we can do' and showed 
me out” 

Rosie said die got “nicked” 
about once a week and was usu- 
ally fined £50 each time. “It 
means I have to go back on the 
street to get the money.” 

At 10pm on Thursday, a con- 
stant dribble of punters trawled 
up and down her road. Some 
were in cars that drove slowly 
past, others were on fooL There 
were middle-aged businessmen, 
swaying slightly in their suits, 
stopping (o talk before moving 
on. “Have you decided yet,” 
shouted one woman. “No, Fm 
still looking,” came the reply. 

A young Bengali man spoke 
briefly to a woman before they 
both went into a darkened car- 
park. Another prostitute joked 
with a youngish white man. 


clad in denim. Tea minutes lat- 
er they emerged from a side 1 
street. She veiled at a friend ar; 
she finished pulling down her 
short skirt. 

Angela, who looked worn and 
weary for 35, has been working- , 
Whitechapel since 1990 and has 1 ■ 
seen prices slump. “Some girls’: 
will do it for £10 or even less - , 
they're so desperate to maktf: 
enough to pay their pimps." 

• She said more women were-- 
moving into the area, after be- 
ing forced out of other parts of-' 
London, and that up to 20 pros- • 
tmites now worked the patch. I&r 
a night she can make from £90; 
to £200. but she said a lot iwi* ' . 
girls worked in clubs now, “It's, 
getting dangerous on the streets:; 
girls get mugged and attacked by' 1 ' 
punters and crackheads and 
pimps try to muscle in." 

At that point, a muscular mas;! 
emerged from the shadows, ffe 
wanted to know whether there- 
was a problem. There was nft* 
problem. Angela was happy to' 
talk briefly' for £10. ' ; - 


‘With a prostitute it’s pure sex : 


“It's easier to ask a prostitute 
to do things becanse she's there 
to service you, you know you’re 
paying her for the service. It’s 
like going to have your car 
done, you tell them what you 
want done, they don’t ask ... if 
they don’t do it, you down 
the road to someone else.” 

This is the view of a man who 


regularly pays women for sex, 
who is among a group of pros- 
titutes’ clients interviewed in a 
new study of Glasgow prosti- 
tutes and their clients. 

Half of the 143 men ques- 
tioned were married or living 
with their partner. One man bad 
been paying for sex from the 
same woman for more than 13 


years - longer than he had 
been married. 

One of the key attractions of 
using prostitutes, the men said, 
was that they "could ask [them] 
to do anything”. One man said: 
“My wife is not very interested 
in anything other than straight 
sex and with a prostitute die 
world is your oyster.” 
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“I quite enjoy dressing up in 
ladies' underwear which 1 would 
not ask a partner to do," said- 
another. 

Prostitutes also offered tbe ; - 
men the opportunity to have sex. 
with specific types of wometE’” 
“She’s got to look a bit bitchy,?- - 
said one man, “a bit of a tart.” ’> 

For some the appeal was the 
opportunity to have sex with a"- 
n umber of women, and manjr 
were attracted bv the until* ■ 
volved nature of tie contact “if - 
I go to a club or something~T>- 
have to work for it but with a 
prostitute it’s pure sex, no-- 
one’s kidding the other.” 

When asked what would hap- 
pen if their partner found out* - 
about their activities, most of the' 
men, whose average age was 36 ' 
with the youngest being 21 and- 
the oldest 63, said it would be - 
disastrous: “It would probably - • 
end our marriage,” said one. 

Researchers obtained inter- 
views from nine men by ap- 
proaching them on the street, % 
68 who were contacted via • 
health clinics, and a further 66; : 
who responded to advertise- 
meats in a local newspaper. '■" > 

Most of the men said they ' 
had paid for vaginal sex; 89 had - - • 
paid for masturbation, 87 for- 
oral sex; 11 for anal sex Sev- 
enteen men said they bad not 
used a condom on the last oc- 
casion they paid for vaginal isex 
and 14 said their condom burst. 

Of 66 women interviewed, on 
one night they were found 
to have had vaginal sex 147 
times, oral sex 200 times and 
carried out masturbation on 58 
occasions. 

■ Sex Work on the Streets: Neil 
McKeganey and Marina 
Barnard; Open University 
Press; £12.99 y 
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news 


•> , .. t roa dblock to keep Orangemen out of a Catholic district. David McKittric P ^ 

Loyalist fury as police mount roaaoiocK H # C 

Confrontation as marching season Degms 


Thousands of police and Or- 
angemen found themselves 
locked in impasse yesterday in 
the Co Armagh countryside af- 
ter an Orange march was pre- 
vented from parading through 
aOtholic dikrict. 

With tension mounting, the 
scene at Dnimcree, just outside 
Fprtadown, looked set for a re- 
nin of last year's stand-off at the 
same spot. On that occasion, the 

Unionists 
r march 
to the 
music of 
’ time 


Ceasefires and other huge his- 
torical changes may come in and 
out of fashion in Northern Ire- 
land, but the marching season, 
it seems, goes on forever. 

Both the unionist and na- 
tionalist cultures have strong 
traditions of holding parades 
and rallies, but the Protestants 
have shown a particular appetite 
for taking to the streets. _ 

■The marching season is not 
now just an adjunct to unionism, 
but a central part of it 

When serious disorder broke 
out six times in Ulster between 
1857 and 1886, the reports of all 
six commissions of inquiry 
blamed two main factors - poor 
policing and Orange parades. 

One of the reports said the 
[July 12] occasion was used “to 
remind one party of the triumph 
of their ancestors over those of 
the other, and to inculcate the 
feelings of Protestant superiority 
over their Roman Catholic 
neighbours". July 12 is the date 
William of Orange won the 
Battle of the Boyne. 

The strength of feeling the 
marching season generates on 
both sides is difficult for out- 
siders to comprehend. 

In 1920, a London newspa- 
per: "The thrill which the gen- 
uine Orangeman finds in those 
demonstrations cannot be com- 
municated to the most nnpres- 
• sionable stranger, however 
devoted he may be to the 
British Empire. The relief which 
Ulster stffl feels at the liberation 
bought on the Boyne 230 years 
ago is unfathomable to an out- 
sider. but these things are all 
verv real to Orangemen. 

The Sixties saw Catholics 
taking to the streets for j CivtI 
rights marches on tire 
those led in the US by Martin 

Luther King. f 

Bui within a short space oi 
time, loyalist counter-demon^ 
l rations appeared and there 

were ugly clashes 

It was a unionist march m tne 

citv of Londonderry mAu|ust 
1%9 which resulted m the wide- 
unread disorder that led to the 
first deployment of Bntish 
troops on the streets. 

Since then, marches and pa- 
rades have periodically been the 
occasion of disturbances- 
Northern Ireland hosts 
around 3.500 marches a ye^. 
.Around 600 have no 
sectarian overtones. About 3W 
ire organised by nationalists 
and republicans. The majon^ 
Sbesarestagedbyloy^ 
vsi groupings, principally 

an fecent statistics have shown 
4iiai the number of loyalist pa- 
steeply, 

Sf^einwhitis^e 


RUC and thousands of Or- 
angemen remained in con- 
frontation for three davs before 
a compromise was reached. 

In one brief skirmish during 
the afternoon, several stones 
were thrown and a number of 
punches aimed at police. But 
otherwise the situation, though 
uneasy, was largely peaceful. 

Unionist politicians, includ- 
ing Unionist leader David Trim- 


ble and the Rev bn Phislvy, who 

wereat the same, said they were 
determined that the march 
should go ahead dong us tra- 
ditional route through the 
Catholie Garvaghy &wd iUs- 
trict. Local Orange leader 
Harold Graccy said they would 
remain at Drumcrce for a> 
long as it takes". . _ 

H C told the crowd: Dublin 
has given orders for this. We will 


not be Hivin'* in to Dick Spring, 
John Bruton, Gerry Adams. 
Martin McGuinness or any oth- 
er spokesman for Jesuit 
priests." 

There were reports that Or- 
angemen from other parts of 
Northern Ireland were being 
summoned to the scene, and 
that plans had been made lor 
marches and protests in other 
areas. 


During the day, Mr Trimble 
and Mr Paisley spoke to senior 
police officers at the scene. 
Mr Trimble warned that Sir 
Hugh Anneslcv . the Chief 
Constable of the RUC, was 
-foolish" in gambling with the 
peace in Northern Ireland. He 
said a lengthy sland-off at 
Drumcrec could shatter the 
tranquillity of past months, 
leading to a breach of the toy- 



w OrangnKn EaceU5fa “ wWl,Jle 

. . j i_> hack into the town via Garvagny 

alist ceasefire or being Road. R The scene was surrounded by 

thelRAasancspise wresum ^g^bolic protest afteraj * security presence with 

iheir campaign m Ulster- ten ding the service the Or ^ Land-Rovers parked 

During the moraing.a“V, angemen marched to withm vicinity and Bntish troops 

sand Orangemen had marched f inches of a line of police of- ® X e background. 

from Portadown to a seonce a fw ^ in front of a {£ lice e ^ted a fence of ra- 

Druracree parish church by an ^ un^Rown which had {oppe d with a white 

uncomentious rural rouie.On dow ^ t0 block the n ar- "jjj* across fields to 

Saturday, how^^ r > thc ^VS. countiy road. They then ^ atteiI1 pts by pro- 

had announced that because apd marched back to the P ou tflank RUC lines, 

the possibility of disorderly several dozen testers too 

would not be allowed to march cmircn __ 1 

Bowler hats, sashes ana 

and a ritual of state 


The Order was founded in 1795 
following a major sectamii 
affray in County- -Armagh. The 

clash, known now as the eai 
tie of the Diamond, is one of 
ihe major events in Orange 
folk-history, together with wo 
incidents in the 17th _ cc . n '^. 

when Protestants prevailed ««r 

Catholics, the battle of the 
Boyne and the siege of penyj. 

The Order has gone [hrougn 
many phases in its history - 

some more respectable than 

others - but for more than a 
cenhirv it has functioned “ 
essence as a pan-Protestant 
front, helping to umfy vanous 

strands within Unionism, its 
leaders deny any sugg*^ 
that it is anti-Catholic but the 
movement has been consis- 
tently anti-ecumenical ana 
opposed to religious integration. 

While its regulations tell 
members to abstain from un- 


charitable words, acuop^ ot 
sentiments against Cathohc^ 
they are pledged to resist the 
ascendancy of that church by 
K They are abo 

warned not to attend anyact 
or ceremony of Popish wor- 
Sip" A number have been 

disciplined for doing so. 

During the half-century of 
Unionist rule in Northern Ire- 
land, between the 1920s and 
1970s, most Unionist ministers 
and MPs were members of the 
Order. Unionist administra- 
tions facilitated Orange march- 
es and Unionist politicians 
routinely addressed gathering* 
This dose identification of 
Unionist governments with the 
Order tended to fortify the 
deep belief that Orange march- 
es had a special status. Durmg 
this period. Orange marches 
were mely re-routed while na- 
tionalist or republican parades, 


in any event much less fre- 
“uent, were often subject to 
restrictions or bans. 

Sed^-effeawegant- 
Mefisco^'Jeredby mny » 

members wearing the ^tradi- 
tional bowler 

es and carrying rolled umbrellas 

dU The Order originates from 
the Dutch toy® 1 

Orange and symbolises the 

Protestant king 
William of Orange - who de- 
feated the Cathobc James II at 

the Battle of the Boyn£ n 1 1690. 
Marching banners boast the 
victory of their King Billy - and 
ever since the battle has been 


ever since me — • -- 

the symbol of Protestant em- 
pathies in Northern Ireland. 
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jSJ^Rangemen j^^^KgtoheaSieF^ ten Paisley 
in east Belfast 


reaching high points m mid-July 
STd-AugusL The vast ma- 
jority of these pass offpea^- 
fuU\. but each year a smau 
number generate controversy 
and sometimes violence. 

The two principal flashpoints 
in recent years have become 
I^nimcree at Pbrtadown. Co Ar- 
Su^id the Lower Ormeau 
Rd, south Belfast. „ 

Both of these are Caihohi. en- 
claves surrounded by 

In both cases. Cathobc 
protests mean that the marches 
are accompanied by a strong po- 

UC Thedash of perspectives be- 
tween the Protestant marchers 
^d the Catholic residents was 


summarised in a recent report 
by academics Neil Jarman and 

Dominie Bryan. . 

“Each parade which is chal- 
lenged is a symbolic threat to 
Protestant security and the 
Unionist position noted the re- 
oort “while each parade which 
passes through a nationalist 
area is a re-statement of the 
dominance of the Protestant 
community and the infenont> 
of nationalist rights." 

While such parades increase 
local tensions, they are often at 
their most dangerous when 
they assume a wider political 

^^jSTof'the most violent 
dashes came in the mid-Eight- 


ies as loyalists protested against 
the signing of the Anglo-Irish 

year in Porta down. 800 
marchers were allowed to pa^ 

through the Catholic district al- 
ter three-day stand-off between 
Orangemen and the RUC This 
was seen as a major victory by 
the Orange Order. 

In Northern Ireland, July is. 
at the best of Limes, a month as- 
sociated with a general rise m 
nervous tension. 

But a “bad" marching season 
can sour the atmosphere, play 
on the most sensitive nerve-end- 
ings of the two communities and 
seriously damage the prospects 
for political progress. 
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Airline’s cigarette that doesn’t smoke is ready for take-off 


DANNY GOLDUP and 
CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

A small German airline with a 
□on-smoking policy is giving 
nicotine-addicted passengers 
an odourless, smokeless type of 
cigarette to see them through 
the flight. If the tests are 
successful, the manufacturers 
plan to market them in the 


United Kingdom fot use on 
airlines. 

Augsberg Airlines, which 
flies on a number of internal 
German routes, is test-market- 
ing the cigarettes for the 
Reynolds Tobacco company, 
manufacturers of the cigarettes 
which glow when lit. 

It does not give off smoke or 
ash. but the glowing tip of the 


cigarette consists of a type of 
coal which heats the air gently. 
This hot air releases the flavour 
- but after six to eight minutes, 
the cigarette loses the taste 
and must be put ouL 
The cigarettes contain only 
0.2mg of nicotine and 3mg of 
tar, compared to, say, Benson 
& Hedges, which have 0.9mg of 
nicotine and 7mg of tar. The cig- 


arettes come in two flavours, 
menthol and original. 

Reynolds say that the 
cigarettes have been tested 
independently by the govern- 
ment in Germany, which 
has found no problems with 
them. 

The cigarette is also sched- 
uled to be tested in the United 
States, Sweden, and if they 


prove successful will be tried in 

the UK. 

The cigarettes are being 
described by Augsbeig Airlines 
as a “smokeless, odourless 
cigarette*' and are banded out 
to customers for free. The 
company says its air hostesses 
have to be “briefed on how to 
light the cigarette before take- 
off* 7 because they contain 


off hot air”. 

An airline spokeswoman told 
the Independent that it banded 
out questionnaires to the pas- 


had a positive response with 
non-smokers, who have not 
been affected by them in any 
way’*. She said that a passenger 
sitting neat to a smoker may not 


even realise the person was 
‘smoking. 

However, she said that some 
smokers had complained that 
they were “not enamoured with 
the taste”. 

She added: “We are not 

Tfe^toeisntM^ertisingthe 
cigarettes at all, but Reynolds 
are promoting them.” 


The anti-smoking group* 
ASH, was critical of the 
experiment. A spokeswoman 
said: “We see these cigarettes 

as undermining the govern- 

.. _ ■ — 


contain more carbon monoxide 
than normal cigarettes, so 
may prove to be more harmful 
than others." 


University challenge: Attempt to curb brain drain 

Oxford doubles 
professors and 
joins rat race 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Oxford University announced 
yesterday that it was appointing 
162 new professors without 
paying them more money or 
changing their jobs. 

The appointments, which al- 
most double the 'number of 
Oxford professors, aim to stop 
the flight of senior dons to 
chairs in younger and less fa- 
mous universities. Dons had to 
nominate themselves for the 
right to call themselves profes- 
sor, and a Distinctions Com- 
mittee of 14 eminent academics 
passed judgement on their ap- 
plication. 

The university has suc- 
cumbed to pressure to abandon 
its egalitarian tradition as a 
“community of scholars” and 
joined the rat race, in which aca- 
demics sav they need titles to 
compete for research funds. 

Of the university's 1262 dons, 
361 are now professors. The 
committee also awarded the ti- 
tle or reader, the next rung down 
the ladder, to 99 academics, 
bringing their numbers to 206. 

The overall success rate was 
79 per cent for men and 85 per 
cent for women. 

Oxford has been forced to re- 
spond to the new culture in 
higher education in which uni- 
versity funding depends partly 
on its research strengths. 

The newest universities, the 


former polytechnics, have been 
offering big salaries and chairs 
in the battle to improve their re- 
search ratings. 

Dr Paul Slack, chairman of 
the university’s general board, 
said: “The purpose of this ex- 
ercise was to give appropriate 
recognition to the outstanding 
quality of the academics in this 
university, despite financial 
pressures which prevent us from 
increasing the number of 
stipendiary professors." 

Applicants were judged on 
the quality of research com- 
pared with that of professors 
and readers in other major uni- 
versities and on the quality of 
their teaching and administra- 
tion. Flair in teaching could 
compensate for weaknesses in 
research. 

Dons were spirt over the 
plan when it was proposed a 
year ago. Some feared it might 
damage undergraduate teach- 
ing because dons would con- 
centrate on research in their 
effort to be promoted. 

The university is anxious to 
demonstrate that it has been fair 
to women, after female dons 
three years ago blocked plans 
to create 15 new professor- 
ships, as they would most like- 
ly be taken by men. 

In the most recent exercise, 
15 percent of the successful ap- 
plicants were women - exactly 
in line with the percentage of fe- 
male applicants. 


In 29S9, there were four 
women professors at Oxford 
compared with the present 30. 
The latest appointments mean 
. that both the number of women 
readers and professors will 
more than double. 

Dr Slack said: “Very careful 
attention was naturally paid to 
equal opportunity issues and I 
am delighted to see the dis- 
tinction of a significant number 
of women being properly recog- 
nised." 

This year’s exerrise will be re- 
peated annually and dons will 
again be able to nominate 
themselves. 

■ Four thousand teachers face 
the sack this year because of 
Government spending cuts, ac- 
cording to a survey published to- 
day. Warnings of dismissal have 
been sent out to teachers by one 
in ten schools, says the 1 50, 000- 
strong Association of Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The figures challenge minis- 
ters' claims that schools re- 
ceived a much more generous 
settlement this year than last, 
when, 5,000 teachers lost their 
jobs. 

Gillian Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of Slate for Education, said 
last November that she was in- 
creasing funds for schools by 
£S7Sm, a 4.5 per cent increase 
in the schools budget, to fulfil 
the Prime Minister’s pledge 
that education was at the top of 
the Government’s priorities. 



Ok) currency: A Mondex card being used in Swindon. A fade of takers has ended the experiment with ‘electronic cash' Photograph: John Lawrence 

Cashless society stops at Swindon 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 

It was 'hailed as the beginning 
of the end for the pound in your 
pocket. But the experiment in 
“electronic cash” has failed to 
find many buyers and looks un- 
likely to spread past Swindon. 



A year after its launch, the 
town of 170,000 is still the only 
place in the world where you 
can buy a drink in a pub using 
a microchip. Despite the 
enthusiasm of Mondex, a 
consortium of the National 
Westminster and Midland 
banks and British Telecom, it 
said yesterday that the experi- 
ment will not be extended to any 
other town in Britain. Instead 
it wil! be tried in universities and 
other “closed environments". 

A limited Mondex trial is un- 
der way in San Francisco, where 
it is being used by some bank 
employees, and others are 
planned for Ontario, Hong 
Kong and an Australian city. 
Swindon, though, remains the 
most ambitious of the trials. 

A Mondex spokesman said: 
“1 think people would like to be 


able to use their Mondex cards 
outside Swindon. But there's no 
other place like it” 

The trial began with 500 
people using “smart cards” 
which stored money in the form 
of electronic digits on a 
microchip. 

Rather than carrying cash, 
cardholders could load up their 
cards with money from their 
bank accounts using special 
readers attached to a phone. 
They could spend it in shops, or 
pass it to other people who also 
had cards. The transactions are 
anonymous, just like cash. 

Each card can hold an 
unlimited amount of money, 
though not a negative amount. 

However, despite Mondex’s 
early forecasts that 40,000 of the 
town’s 170,000 population 
might use the cards by today. 


in feet only 10,000 have done so. 

Neil McEvoy, director of the 
management consultancy 
Hyperion, which has, been 
working with Mondex on the 
project, said; U I think the 
problem was that for the things 
where it’s really useful, such as 
for bus fares and car parks - 
where change is too trouble- 
some - the facilities weren't 
available until about six months 
ago. 

“By then, people had prob- 
ably thrown away the stuff 
explaining how they could get 
into the trial" 

But retailers who offer 
facilities to accept the cards say 
that it provides benefits over 
cash. “For us, it’s super,” said 
Paul Notion, co-owner of 
Rudi’s bar and restaurant in 
Swindon. “It’s very good for the 


sort of trade we have. Cash can 
go missing. In the last three 
months we've seen it become 
more popular. 

“Rjople use it for transactions 
of anywhere between £5- and 
£30. If all the banks used it, that 
would be very good. 

“from our point of view it 
means we don't have to go to 
the bank to get change. Biit like 
most new things, if s hard to 
envisage how it might be used 
at first.” 

He says there are about 80 
Mondex transactions each 
week, forming about 2 per cent 
of the total volume. 

Agnes Dodding, at the Heart 
in Hand pub, said: “We get a 
steady stream of regulars using 
it. If everybody used it, that 
would be nice, because we 
wouldn’t have to cash up.” 


Renewing vour home insurance 
in July or August 
and want to save money ? 


If you are 50 or over call free ! 

0800 414 525 

ext3580 

Lines open Monday to Friday 


SAGA 


9am - 6pm, Saturdays 9am - 1pm 


Services Ltd 
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Special Offer. 
Save 10% now 

Vehicle rescue from just 

£26.50 

G JOIN TODAY CALL FREE 

FREE INFORMATION PACK 

0800 000 111 
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Post today No stamp needed 

i TO: GREEN FLAG National Breakdown, FREEPOST, Leeds, West 
j Yorkshire LS99 2GF. Please send me the INFORMATION PACK. \ 

I NAME fWflMra/Mtes/Hd j 

I HOME TIL . ! 

ADDRESS ! 


1 COUNTY 


POSTCODE 
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Such a thing as a free 


unket MPs 


'.STEVE BOGGAN 
:: Malta 

. Four MPs on an all-expenses- 
Vpaid trip to Malta yesterday 
; <' ended their jaunt the way they 
* ' besan it - with a slap-up meal 
; paid for by someone else. 

They flew home to contro- 
ls verey last night after the Jnde- 
i-penekni revealed that their visit 


to the holiday resort of Sliemu 
- paid for by Air Malta - in- 
volved little more than wining, 
dining and sightseeing. 

Their itinerary was amended 
to include a trade fair on Sun- 
day. but only after two - Lady 
Olga Maitland. Tory MP for 
Sultoq and CTteam. and Barry 
Sheerman. Labour MP for 
Huddersfield - were pictured 


sunbathing at ihe five-slar Hol- 
iday Inn Crownc Plaza minutes 
after they arrived at the hotel. 

Yesterday, they were taken 
with Gerald Kaufman. Labour 
MP and former shadow foreign 
secretary, and Simon Coombs, 
Tory MP for Swindon, to Hun- 
ter’s Tower, one of the island s 
best fish rcslaura n ts-They also 
hoped to visit Neolithic temples. 


On Friday, they were flown 
out of Heathrow in £538 Club 
Class scats by the airline. 

They were taken to the £1 WJ- 
a- night Crown Plaza with the 
Conservative Baroness Gloria 
Hooper, who brought her sister. 
Angela. Lady Maitland brought 
her husband. Robin Hay. 

On Saturday, they flew by he- 
licopter to the island of Gozo 


in have lunch with its minister, 
Anton Tabonc, who is believed 
io be a cousin of Joseph la bone, 
chairman of Air Malta. 

They met Professor Joseph 
Bonnici, Minister for Econom- 
ic Services, and visited a trade 
fair in Naxxar. at which they had 
not originally been expected. 

.All the MPs have defended 
the trip, arguing that it was de- 


signed to build good relations 
between Malta and Britain. 

On Sunday, Lady Olga tried 
to invoke memories of Lady 
Thatcher's trade visits abroad, 
during which she said she would 
be 'balling for Britain . 

According to the latest 
House of Commons Register of 
Members' Interests, Lady Mail- 
land goes off to bat quite often. 


In 1995 she went on batting 
missions to Turkey, 

Saudi Arabia, DubhmFrance, 
Bahrain. She visited Kuwm* 

^SStSSSST^ 

^M? Criomte went to Switzer- 
land, America and Spauyj™ 
Mr Sheerman went with nis 
wife, Pamela, to Malta. 


At a lavish reception at the 
Upper Barrakka Gardens on 
Saturday nigfr^ hosted ty An 
Malta, Joseph Thbone saidthat 
neither the airline nor the Mal- 
tese government - which >s 
anxious to be accepted into the 
EU - expected anything in re- 
Sm fro£ the MPs former fai- 
ea trip. Mr Kaufman assured 
him he wouldn’t get anything. 


Club class seats 
on gravy plane 


Clement Freud, the fanner Lib- 
eral Democrat MP, once wrote 
gleefully of the “mother of all 
freebies”, an all-expenses paid 
trip to see the world's richest 
[torse race in Dubai, complete 
with club class ticket, stretch 
limo and luxury hotel room. 

The visit, paid for by Sheikh 
Mohammed, was punctuated by 
banquets and the arrival of 
gifts in a manner thaL be gloried 

in but which also, he confessed, 
made him feel uneasy. 

“'We’ve already established 
what you are; now we're hag- 
gling about the price; sums it 
up,” he wrote. It is a measure 
of his integrity that he felt so un- 
easy* at the time, he was no 
longer an MP but was covering 
the race as a journalist. 

. Most, if not all, MPS are ap- 
. proached from lime to time by 

- lobbyists or the representatives 
of foreign governments eager to 

•: promote a cause. 

- “ Usually, you get a letter or 
a phone call from someone 
who savs, ‘I underetandyou take 

s an interest in.-' such and such 
a subject. Then they drop m that 
thevve arranged a gathering oi 
• simil arly interested people in 

■ some exotic location,” said Ger- 
rv Berraingham, a senior 

■ Labour member of the Home 
•■ Affairs Select Committee. 

: -When that happens, you have 

to ask yoursetfc ‘Why? Why me? 

: There’s no such thing as a tree 
-lunch. I always turn them 

d °En tries in the House of Co®; 
mons Register of Members 
Interests sometimes indicate 


MPs’ trips often 
have the whiff of a 
‘freebie’, writes 

Steve Boggan 

an astonishing willingness to ac- 
cept the hospitality of 
governments, companies and 
airlines. Most foreign travel 
involves genuine fact-finding, 
but some trips have a distinct 
whiff of freebie about them. 

An analysis by the iruiepen- 
dent two years ago showed that 
hundreds of MPs had been 
abroad during the previous year 
at someone else's i expense. Of- 
ten, wives were paid for too. The 
duration of the stay ranged 
from one day to 36. Most MPs 

aggressively defend their paid- 
for sips, arguing that they led 
to a level of understanding of 
international affairs that could 
not otherwise be reached from 
London. . _ 

Sir Gordon Downey, the new 
Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Standards, has no objection 
to genuine fact-finding mis- 
sions, but he would like to out- 
law paid-for visits when they 
result in MPs acting as “advo- I 
cates” for those who paid. 

Sources dose to the Select 
Committee on Standards and 
Privileges sav that its long- 

■ awaited Code of Conduct for 

L MPs could be presented to Par- 
liament as early as next week. 

- It is understood its recommen- 

• dations are likely to preclude 

; blatant freebies. 
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See Network the 16 page 
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NOW AVAILABLE WITH FREE INSURANCE. 
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Farm for rent, would 
suit time traveller 




i&gSU&s&m 



NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 


Wanted; one tenant for a farm 
that time forgot. In the Not- 
tinghamshire village of Laxton. 
the medieval pattern of crop ro- 
tation and communal fanning 
survives. Thanks to various ac- 
cidents of histoiy, the parish still 
has three large fields divided 
into 164 small strips. 

In each strip, Lazton’s 18 
farmers plant winter-sown 
wheat one year and a spring- 
sown crop such as barley the 
next In the third year, the 
field used to be left fallow to re- 
cover its fertility before the cy- 
cle restarted, buL these days 
grass is grown to provide hay. 

The three crops rotate round 
the fields. 

This is a pattern that was 
found across England 600 years 
ago. It required much co- 
operation between the fanners 
and the maintenance of precise 
boundaries without the use of 


fences and hedges. All this was 
regulated by manorial courts, 
which bad substantial powers to 
punish transgressors. 

In Tudor times, the larger 
and more influential landlords 
and tenant fanners consoli- 
dated the tiny, dispersed hold- 
ings into fields surrounded by 
hedgerows. 

In the 18th century, new 
farming systems and advances 
in farm madunexy propelled en- 
closure, keeping lawyers and 
surveyors busy and converting 
a large part of the English 
peasantry into landless farm 
labourers and factory fodder for 
the Industrial Revolution. 


Laxton, which once over- 
looked the mighty Sherwood 
Forest, also had its open land 
nibbled away into enclosures 
over the years. But while en- 
closure of the entire parish 
was considered several times, 
it never happened because the 
two major landowners, Earl 
Manvers and the Earl of Scar- 


borough, could not agree on 
how it should be done. 

Finally, soon after the torn 
of the century, local leaders and 
farmers began to realise that 
something unique and precious 
had survived; interest in con- 
serving Laxton 's fields began. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
bought the freehold in 1952 and 
became lord of the manor. In 
1981 the land was passed to the 
Government's Crown Estate. 

One of Lbe tenants. Ernest 
Kent, has died, and the estate 
is looking for someone who will 
adhere to the old ways. 

Tbnant Reginald Rose, 70, 
has traced his ancestors in Lax- 
ton back to 1434 and is Clerk 
to the Guits and Commons in 
the Court Leeu He admitted 
the new tenant might have 
trouble making a living with 
such a small holding, but hoped 
that could be overcome. 

"We can see the day coming 
when we will all have to diver- 
sify,'’ he said 




Throwback to medieval days: Laxton village stiff adheres to the old principles of communal fanning and crop rotation Photograph ty Tom Piston 
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THE CAN M I MGS. 


MEET THEM ON ITV AT 10.15PWI. TONIGHT. 


Range of 


charities 


Should be 


widened’ 


Human rights organisations 
such as Amnesty International 
should be given the same char- 
itable status as animal groups 
tike the RSFCA, according to 
a report published today. 

Tlie report, by an indepen- 
dent commission on the Future 
of the Voluntary Sector, said a 
new legal definition of charity 
based on 21st century ideas 
of public benefit was urgently 
needed. "The present situa- 
tion does not make sense to the 


inition as a charity miss out on 
advantages such as lax benefits. 

“And where applications for 
charitable status are turned 
down, small grassroots organi- 
sations lack the time, resources 
and know-how to challenge de- 
cisions in the courts.” 

The call came amid concern 
that too many voluntary groups 
were excluded from charitable 
status under current law, in- 
cluding human rights organi- 
sations. 

The study stresses toe im- 
portance of protecting toe 
independence of charities 
and other voluntary and com- 
munity organisations. Radical 
changes have meant that na- 
tional and local government 
have increasingly turned to vol- 
untary organisations to pro- 
vide services- Further changes 
in the system of providing 
welfare, toe structure of toe 
family, and continuing high 
unemployment are also set to 
have a big impact on the sector. 

Professor Nicholas Deakin, 


commission chairman, said: “It 
would be fatal for the vohmtaxy 
sector to be seen as an arm of 
government, and it certainly 
must never be seen to be used 
to cany out functions which are - 
properly the role of the state.*' 

The report, the first of its land 
far 10 years, alsocalls fora VW.- - 
untary Sector Commissioner 
at the Law Commission to keep 
charity antk voJuataiy«ector 
law under review. An expert 
Charily Appeal Tribunal should 
also be set up to review Char- 
ily Commission decisions. 

The report notes bow there 
are 240,000 voluntary bodies in 
England, including 1 16,000 reg- 
istered charities. The sector, . 
has an income of £ 15 billion and 
620.000 employees. 

The Commission calls for 
voluntary groups to be managed 
efficiently, without deflecting - 
from their purposes and aims. - 
The report wants groups must . 
be more accountable and claims 
some make no effort to involve ■ 
service users. Organisations 
must be ready to “practise what 
tlMypreach”. Too many trustee' ~ 
lx>ards or committees are dom- 
inated by “middle-aged white 
professionals”. 

Among its other recommen- 
dations, the 13-member com- 
mission calls for changes in 
the way National Lottery cash 
grants are made. These would - 
include safeguards preventing 
grants being a substitute for 
Government handouts, and 
extend support to self-help 
groups. 

Polly Toynbee, page 15 


Before 
you buy a stairlift, 
talk to Stannah. 

You can’t afford not to. 



Buy direct from the world's me-* 
• experienced manufacturer. ” ‘ 

CALL FREEPHONE 

0800 715 495 

- r ° rree SurvQ y Qr the coupon 


Are you enquiring far your Household n 
or a relative (wing elsewhere n 

NAM£ u 


APDfigSS. 
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arms 


The World Court will this morn- 
ing announce its verdict on the 
most politically explosive ques- 
tion ever put to any court. Is it 
legal to use, or threaten for use, 
nuclear weapons? Whichever 
way it decides - and the deci- 
sion is balanced on a knife 
edge - will have profound con- 
sequences for global security 
ana lor the United Nations. 

If. in its 150-page opinion, the 
International Court of Justice 
in the Hague declines to make 
a ruling or rules it is permissi- 
ble to use or threaten to use 
nuclear weapons, or if it pro- 
duces a “fudge", it will damage 
the court's legitimacy. Its judges 
will be accused of kowtowing to 
the five nuclear powers which 
are all permanent members of 
the UN Security Council. A rul- 
ing that nuclear weapons are le- 
gal would also open the way for 
other states to possess and test 
them, undermining the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty and at- 
tempts to conclude a Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty. 

If the courL rules the use or 
threat of use of nuclear 
weapons to be illegal, the policy’ 
of deterrence upon which US, 


The World Court is due to 

could outlaw deterrence. Chnstopher Bellamy reporu, 

■ * « ...t i nt b rVt 


British and French security and, 
to a lessor extent, that of Russia 
and China have rested for 
decades will be in violation of 
international law. Nuclear 
deterrence is the policy of 
Britain’s present Conservative 
government and, Tony Blair 
said two wrecks ago. of a future 
Labour government. 

Such a ruling would also 
challenge the legal status of the 
five permanem members of 
the Security Council, whose 
membership is rooted in their 
possession of nuclear weapons. 
It would strengthen demands 
that other criteria should 
determine permanent mem- 
bership - such as economic 
strength or contributions to 
LIN peace-keeping operations. 

There would be other impli- 
cations. thrown inio sharper 
fc*c us by the forthcoming 5Uth 
anniversary of the Nuremberg 
trial verdicts. If the use of 
nuclear weapons is declared 
illegal, the captain of a Trident 
submarine ordered to fire a 


nuclear missile will know that 
if he does so he can be india- 
ed for a war crime. 

The use of chemical weapons 
is now illegal, even m self- 
defence. and so are biological 

‘Banning nuclear 
weapons is a 
problem because 
they are crucial 
to the defence of 
certain states’ 


weapons - bacteria and virus- 
es. So are laser weapons 
designed lo blind people. There 
has' been prolonged debate 
about outlawing land mines. But 
nuclear weapons remain outside 
and above the law. 

On 15 December 1W the 
UN General Assembly decided. 


by a clear majority, to ask the 
court - the world’s supreme 
judicial body - whether “the use 
or threat of use of nuclear 
weapons is in any circumstance 
permitted under international 
law?". It is the First lime non- 
governmental organisations 
have persuaded the General 
Assembly to use the World 
Court as an avenue to challenge 
the Security Council. It is also 
the first lime the court has 
been asked to give its opinion 
on the legality of any weapon. 

Most members of the UN 
believe nuclear weapons should 
he banned. Some 45 states gave 
evidence, two thirds arguing for 
illegality. Four of the five nu- 
clear weapons states gave evi- 
dence: China declined. 

The move to declare nuclear 
weapons illegal has been prob- 
lematic. partly because they 
are crucial to the defence poi- 
iev of certain states, and partly 
because they share certain char- 
acteristics; - destruction by heal 
and blast - with convenuonal 


weapons. The move io declare 
them illegal has centred on 1 
other characteristics: the de- 
struction caused by radiation 
and electromagnetic pulse, and 
their long-term damage on 
health and the environment- 
The Nato nuclear states and 
Russia tried to dissuade the 
court from ruling on the ques- 
tion. pointing out that it was, in 
France’s words, “an essential 
problem... one which is at the 
core of the national defence sw- 
lems of a large number of 
states”. France is probablv the 
most strident opponent of the 
action. Britain also wants the 
court to decline a ruling. 

The court's decision, ex- 
pected at about 11am today, 
could go either way. The ^orid 
Court should comprise 15 
judges but. following the death 
of one, there are only 14. Those 
representing the Five nuclear 
powers and two others are 
expected to support the legali- 

- tv of nuclear weapons in certain 
. circumstances, and seven to 
, oppose iL The President - an 

- Algerian judge - has a second. 

i deciding vote and the courts 

ruling may depend on this 


The official Briiish «cw.ciV 

ed bv the farmer Foreign Office 
legal adviser. Sir Vincent Bm. 
is' that the use ot nucLar 
weapons may or may not be 
legal depending on ^ ur 
cumstances. However, Sir Vm- 

ccnt has said, the more you 
examine the circumstances the 
more vou are driven back to a 

new British judge, said recent- 
ly “To my knowledge govern- 
ments do not at all try to 
influence the judges m cjMs 

before the court in wjud» ««* 
national interests are deemed to 
be at slake. Indeed, it is when 
a case from one’s own «untr> 
is before the court that the 
judges are most sensitive u 
demonstrate their tndepen- 

"Tb possible the court will 
fudge the issue by. for example. 

ruling only that the international 
laws of armed conflict apply lo 
nuclear weapons. That would 
, satisfy 1 the British, who believ e 

i thal the legahty depends on th^ 
. circumstances. Butsuch a ruling 

; would do nothing for the image 

of the World Court. 






Under a cloud: Security 


"council members oppose 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 

J acques Chirac urged Israel to disclose whether it _ 
intends to pursue the Middle. East peace process, saying 
that uncertain ty over the prospects for peace encouraged 
fdlitiCTl violehbe.- “If Israel decides to pursue the peace 
process; I hope it will say so as quickly as possible — it is 
obvious that uncertainty will lead U> a-resumption ol 
terrorism.”. the French Presidenl told reporters yesterday 

during. ah iifljicial visit lo.Satidi Arabia. r . 

E cuadorean voters were chooste^ jgstdBda| between. 

» two bitter enemies for. president- Ibghttstjamre Ngxrt, 
of the Social Christian party; arndpopbl^t Atodafc Bqearam- 
of the Roldosista partv received the^mo^votcs in a first 
round of ballotin^pn May l^witirSTpertqnt for Tifebot 
and 26 percent for Bucarajo. : . QtdUb AP ^ .. ■ 
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An executive business decision. 

A Saab 900i for £14,995 or £199* a month 


With an exciting 2 litre. 1 30bhp engine as 
standard, choosing a Saab 900i is not only a 
powerful decision it’s also a really safe one. 
Because the 900i also comes with the unique 
Saab Safeseat,side impact protection, drivers 
airbag and power steering. 

And you can get all these features for 
just £I4,99S. Alternatively, for only £199* 
a month, Business users only can take advan- 
rage of our Contract Hire scheme. 

But before you make a decision why not 
arrange a test drive by calling Saab direct on 

0800 626 556. 






£199 


per 

month 


Contract 
Hire Scheme 


; PLUS INITIAL DEPOSIT 


Typical example: Saab 900! 

Period of hire 

Deposit 

Monthly payments 
On the road cash price 


48 months 
£1,900.00 
47 x £199.00 
£14,995.00 
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Dole trapped in 
a mire of his 
own making 


Washington — The Republican 
convention is still more than a 
month away, but anxious ad- 
visors to Bob Dole arc weigh- 
jng a number of moves, 
including an accelerated choice 
of vice-presidential running 
mate or a new economic plan, 
to breathe life into a campaign 
that for weeks has been going 
nowhere. 

The past fortnight in partic- 
ular should have been a bonan- 
za for the challenger, with the 
media spotlight fixed on the 
Whitewater uial in .Arkansas 
and the FBI files controversy in 
Washington - both issues which 
feed into the Clinton “charac- 
ter" issue, arguably the single 
strongest Republican card. ~ 

But Mr Dole ha** trumped 
both with a disaster of his own 
making. Instead of being forced 
to choose between groa. incom- 
petence and criminal skulldug- 
gery as explanation for its 1993 
request for files on leading Re- 
publicans. the White House 
has gleefully watched headline 
after headline ridiculing its op- 
ponent for his refusal to accept 
that tobacco is addictive. 

The trouble began during a 
visit by Mr Dole to the tobacco 
state of Kentucky, and grew 
when he lashed out at alleged 
media bias during a nationally 
televised interview - unwit- 
tingly resurrecting the famous 
“mean" Boh Dole" ?f campaigns 
past - under questioning from 
one of the most popular tele- 
vision presenters in the country. 
NBCs Katie Couric. 

Yet more remarkably. Mr 
J Dole declined chance after 
'• chance to close the issue, even 
: suggesting that milk. too. could 
1 be harmful. Not surprisingly, af- 
' ter a flicker of a recovery m mid- 
June. he remains 15 points or 
I more behind President Ginton 
in most polls. 

1 Not that Mr Clinton's White- 
1 water problems have vanished: 


Even Whitewater fails to lift Republican 
fortunes, Rupert Cornwell reports 


yesterday - for the second time 
this year - he was in the undig- 
nified position of giving video- 
taped testimony hum the White 
House in the trial of two Ark- 
ansas bankers charged with il- 
legally channelling $13.(100 
(£8_50b; to Mr Clinton’s 1990 
gubernatorial re-election cam- 
paign. while a Whitewater exp- 



Dofe: Ridiculed by press 
over stance on tobacco 

ert claimed this weekend that 
investigators may be “heading 
towards" the President himself. 

Writing in Ihe New Yorker. 
James Stewart, author of the 
best-selling Whitewater book 
Blood Span, says that Kenneth 
Starr, ihe special prosecutor, 
considered naming Mr Clinton 
an “unindicted co-conspirator" 
in the recent uial which ended 
in the fraud convictions of his 
former business partners Bill 
and Susan McDougal. 

But speaking with Mr Stew- 
art Mr Starr indicated it was 
most unlikely any charges would 
be brought against either Mr 
Ginton or his wife before the 
November election. Mr Gin- 
ton s approval rating mean- 


while remains around 55 per 
cent. Not once in 40 years has 
a sitting president with such rat- 
ings at this stage in an election 
year been defeated. 

Twn other factors make Mr 
Dole's task even more daunting. 
The first is his party's split over 
abortion, which looks even 
more likely to explode at San 
Diego after the candidate last 
week suggested he might choose 
a pro-choice running mate - at 
the very moment that Repub- 
licans in Texas and in 10 other 
states were packing their con- 
vention delegations with foes of 
abortion. 

The second, perhaps even 
more formidable factor, is the 
health of the economy. Mr 
Clinton leapt on June's drop in 
unemployment to hail “the 
strongest economy in a gener- 
ation". and second-quarter 
GDP growth, to be announced 
in late July, could reach 4 per 
cent, analysts say. If so, Mr 
Dole's room for attacking the 
President on the issue of most 
concern to voters could be min- 
imal. Third-quarter GDP fig- 
ures are not due until the eve 
of the election, probably too late 
to make much difference. 

Even the expected candida- 
cy of Ross Perot as leader of his 
new- Reform party may not 
help, since the Texas business- 
man draws support equally 
from Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Instead the Dole camp 
hopes the Reform party nomi- 
nates Mr Richard Lamm, a 
former governor of Colorado, 
as its candidate. Mr Lamm has 
announced he will stand in the 
party's nominating convention 
in August. A former Democrat, 
he would probably take more 
votes from Mr Clinton than 
from Mr Dole. 
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Pensacola (Reuter) — Federal 
safety investigators were yes- 
terday examining this twisted 
remainder of an engine in an at- 
tempt to discover why it Mew 
apart - spewing shrapnel into 
a Delta Air Lines MD-88 air- 
craft and killing a mother and 
ber 12-year-old son. 


The freak accident occurred 
as Delta Flight 1288 was on the 
runway at Pensacola Regional 
Airport in Florida, preparing to 
lake off for Atlanta. The victims 
- who were named as Anita and 
Nolan Saxton of Scottville, 
Michigan - died almost imme- 
diately from irjwies caused by 


strikes chord 
in US psyche 


Dying bits of metal that pene- 
trated the fuselage, airport of- 
ficials said. A spokesman for tbe 
engine manufacturer, Pratt & 
Whitney told the Adanla Jour- 
nal-Constitution that a fan blade 
may have failed in the front of 
Uk engine, spewing debris Grom 
the broken blade. 


RUPERT CORNWEU 

Washington 

Two years before, Dorothy 
Newton had been shot in the 
same city, by a teenage hood- 
lum who pulled a gun as she re- 
turned home with her godson. 
Both were hit in the neck. She 
recovered from her wound but 
the boy was left paralysed. 

Then, on the evening of last 30 
May it happened again. Return- 
ing to her new flat on the south 
side of Richmond, Ms Newton 
was ambushed by another gun- 
man. The difference was that in 
1996, she happened to be carry- 
ing a gun, ana she used it. 

And so in a city weary of 
crime, Ms Newton has turned 
into a classic American hero: the 
peaceful citizen who never 
caused trouble, but whose pa- 
tience snaps at one outrage 
too many and who takes the law 
into her own hands on behalf of 
all right-minded citizens. Un- 
wittingly and unwillingly, she has 
become a protagonist in the un- 
ending argument over guns. 

The news picture of the week 
from Richmond was a symbol 
of racial harmony that not long 
ago would have been unthink- 
able. A statue of the late ten- 
nis player Arthur Ashe was 
unveiled on Monument Av- 
enue, the Champs- Elysdes of 
the old Confederacy, along- 
side Generals Robert E Lee. 
Stonewall Jackson, and others 
of its greatest sons. The reality 
of Richmond, however, is an- 
other a medium-sized city af- 
flicted by a Washington-style 
crime rate, capital of Virginia, a 
state whose idea of gun control 
is to limit purchases of handguns 
to one per person per month. 

That May evening, Ms New- 
ton happened to have in her 
handbag a gun she had arranged 
to give to its owner, a police of- 
ficer whom she was to meet lat- 
er. As she reached her doorstep, 
she was accosted by two youths, 
joined a few moments later by 


mm 

HEROES 

No 24: Dorothy Newton 

two associates. She gave them 
first a cigarette case with $20 in- 
side, then jewellery and neck- 
laces. But they wanted more. 

Rummaging in her bag, she 
found the 38 revolver and fired 
at her attackers. Two were 
wounded, taken into custody, 
and sent for trial; the other two 
fled. “I'm happy those boys 
survived ... 1 never wanted to 
shoot anybody," she said. “But 
I'm just tired of being afraid." 

Superficially there are simi- 
larities with the case of Bernard 
Goetz, who in 19S4 shot four 
black men who asked him for 
money oo a New York train. But 
Goetz was white, she is black, 
and the case lacks racial over- 
tones. Nor did Ms Newton act 
with the calculating coldness 
which earlier Lhis year put 
Goetz at the wrong end of a 
multi-million dollar judgment in 
a suit brought tty one of those 
be shot and paralysed. 

Technically, Ms Newton did 
not have the right to cany the 
gun, but a grand jury last month 
declined to bring charges. “We 
don’t encourage people to do 
this," a police spokesman said. 
“But the law says you have the 
right to defend yourself.” 

The 41 -year -old heroine is less 
elated than frightened, and has 
gone into hiding. But the issues 
she raised have not The Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch editori- 
alised: “The next time certain 
gun control groups start babbling 
about how possessing a gun 
makes a person less safe, perhaps 
they wQl have the decency to say 
that to Dorotlty Newton's face 
... If she hadn't been armed, she 
would be poorer, perhaps 
maimed - maybe even dead" 
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DAU Summit: Deal sought to prevent bloodshed and ch 

Burundi peace force 
to stave off collapse 


DAVID ORR 

With the memory of the failed 
African peace-keeping mission 
in Liberia fresh in their minds, 
the continent’s leaders must 
now consider the prospects for 
bringing peace to another war- 
tom African nation: Burundi. 
The tiny central-African state 
will be top of the agenda at the 
Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) s ummi t which opens in 
Cameroon today. 

Proposals for a regional se- 
curity force to put an end to 

fighting between rebels from the 
Hutu majority and the largely 
Tutsi army are currently the 
best, and perhaps the only, 
hope for Burundi. The country 

ndrs Vv*in!t PtumlfpH hv filll-scale 


qpimir conflict similar to that 
which caused the deaths of up 
to one million people in neigh- 
bouring Rwanda two years ago. 
Already, some one thousand 
people are killed in Burundi 
every month. 

The plan for deploying a 
multinational peace-keeping 


force in Burundi poses a cred- 
ibility test for the pan-African 
body regarded by many as a 
well-intentioned, but ultimate- 
ly ineffectual talking shop. And 
the OAU cannot escape the fad 
that even with its approval for 
a regional military force, peace 

efforts might be forestalled by 
events talcing place in Burundi's 
capital, Bujumbura. 

After prolonged resistance to 
outside intervention, Burun- 
di's leaders recently reached a 
decision at a peace summit in 
Tanzania. The Prime Minister, 
Antoine Ndwayo, a member of 
the powerful Tutsi minority, 
and the President, Sylvestre 
Ndbanumganga. a Hutu, agreed 
that the time had come 10 ac- 
cept “security assistance". 

The Prime Minister's accep- 
tance of the Western -backed in- 
tervention plan was seen as a 
breakthrough- Only last month, 
the prospect of an army coup 10 
block foreign involvement 
seemed a real possibility. 

But, by the time of last 
month’s summit of six region- 


al nations,!. .tad 

that Burundi s array was no 

longer able to contain thecn- 

sis which has turned 

of the country mu> 

go areas for the govOTment. 

The Prime Minister and De 
fence Minister we« 
accept the view of former Tan- 
zanian president, Julius Ny 
ereie, who has been chairing 
peace talks under an interna- 
tional mandate: only foreign in ; 

Lervcntion can now prevent 
Burundi from spiralling into nir- 
ther chaos and bloodshed. 

Under the terms of the plan, 
an East African force of Ugan- 
dans, Tanzanians and Ethiopi- 
ans will endeavour to restore 
peace to the stricken nation. 

The force's mission would be 

to protect politicians, civil ser- 
vants and strategic installations. 
It would also help to retrain the 
largely Tutsi security forces 
which are locked in conflict with 
Hutu rebels. 

Despite his endorsement 01 
the peace plan, however, Mr. 
Nduwayo may not have done 


enough to appease hardliners in 
his own community. In recent 
days, Mr Nduwayo has come 
under mounting pressure to 

renounce the initiative. 

The Prime Minister s own 
Uprona party has dismissed 
the plan as amounting to "high 
treason". University students in 

Bujumbura have taken to the 
streets to protest against the 
proposals which could see for- 
eign troops inside Bumndity 
the end of this month. And Tut- 
si extremists, among them for- 
mer president Jean-Baptiste 
Bacaza, have called for strikes 
andriril disobedience to resist 

such a deployment. 

In an ironic twist, Tuisi hard 
liners now find themselves lak 

inc the same line as their Hutu 
rebel foes who are alsoagjunst 

foreign intervention. Colonel 
Bagaza has warned of armed 
resistance" to outsiders The 
main Hutu rebel groupjthe Na- 
tional Council for the Defence 
of Democracy, says it loo will 
regard peace-keepers as a hos- 
tile invasion force. 
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Slowing tothepa^erfa 

... — « cnnnrk 


Excuse me if this piece sounds 
a bit letharac, but I've been hav- 
ing a bit of trouble getting out 
of bed recently. Actually, even 




iwwu-;- - — -y- - 

once I'm up it seems like a ti- 
tanic struggle to get to the of- 
’ fice. And now that I am finally 
here there are so many dis- 

_ tali>nhnnM rinpinE. 


habit of causing all who set eyes 
on it to slow down to the pace 

of a slug in a tropical rainstorm. 

hrUliant nf mV 


At the Italian newspaper 
where I work, whole mornings 
of conferencing give way to 

here there are so many dis- ofaslug Wig^- lengthy working lunches, fol- 
tractkms - telephones ringing, Ev e“ lowed by afternoons of 

colleagues inviting me out for friends news- newspaper-reading and leisure- 

coffee^chit-cbat about this and several ly cails. The panicsets 

that and nothing in particular, papers ^ eir m around six o’clock -at about 

Life iust seems to speed by with- prepare ^ the same time that Brinsh news- 

ouf anything evergeSngdone. £pers are getting ready to 

1 would put this feeling down daily bn J^ oro _ wrap up their first editions, 

mv own incorrigible tendency to ei ^ m “ tI 5 “ 1 ^ 5 ^ or ten f 0 f Now that July has arrived, 
laziness, except for one small vide steady Wnijes, police are out prowling the 

SoSSught- H seems thousands greets to ensure those shop- 

m haRieningto everyone eariyde- owners ordered to stay orata 

the holiday period don t pull 
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hist fine, whether it is an obscure 

saint’s day or someone smoth- 
ers birthday. A few months agp, 
mv local cafe closed for the 
weekend because the usually et- 
fusive owner found the weath- 
er too cold. Duringa heatwave 
last month, a handful of other 
shops in the district closed 
down for the opposite reason. 

Whenever I travel - to Pans, 
or London, or Athens, or even 


warm weatner, good 1^— 

bewitching counuyade, charm- 
ing medieval towns and the 

uidiiirried gpodMture of the the result is S.^^'SkllwuL 

& 5 S 55 Jtemse 
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Balkan powder keg ready to explode 


A series of attacks on Serb po- 
lice targets is Kosovo last week 
has further increased the pos- 
sibility of conflict in the pre- 
dominantly Albanian-inhabited 
region of former Yugoslavia. 

Since the beginning of the 
break-up of the former Yu- 
goslavia. Kosovo has been seen 
as the most dangerous Balkan 
powder keg. Any armed conflict 
could quickly escalate into in- 
ternational violence involving 
Albania and Macedonia, with its 
40 per cent Albanian popula- 
tion. Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey would then risk being 
drawn into the conflict with the 
resulting destablisation of the 
Balkans and the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The assaults, using automat- 
ic weapons and hand-grenades, 
left two policeman dead and 
several seriously wounded in the 
regions of Podujeva and Koso- 
vo” Mitrovica. They are pre- 
sumed to be the work of 
Albanian separatists belonging 
to the Kosovo Liberation Army 
( Ushtria Clirimtare e Kosoves, 
UCK), an underground organ- 
isation which, in a letter to the 
BBC admitted responsibility for 
the killings last month of sit 
Serbs, three of them pofiremen. 
in the Decani region of south- 
ern Kosovo, ana a series of 
grenade attacks on Serb refugee 
targets in mid-February. 

The Podujeva region has 
now been sealed off by a mas- 
sive police presence and sever- 
al Albanians have been taken to 
police stations where they have 
reportedly been beaten up. 
Serbs view the attacks as a des- 
perate attempt by Albanian ex- 
tremists to focus international 
attention on Kosovo. 

Following the rise to power 
of Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic in 1989, Kosovo's 
autonomous status was revoked 
and the region was reintegrat- 
ed into Serbia and subject to 
government from Belgrade. 
Since then. Serbian control has 
been reinforced by a 40,000 
standing army in Kosovo 
backed up by 30.000 paramili- 
taries and police. 

In response, the Albanians, 
who comprise 90 percent of the 
population, formed the Demo- 
cratic League of Kosovo (LDK) 
which set up a “shadow gov- 
ernment" led by “President" 
Ibrahim Rugova. Since then, de- 
spite severe" human rights abus- 
es, the LDK has advocated a 
policy of peaceful resistance, 
calling for restraint from all 
Kosovo's citizens. 

Such pleas are, however. 


Ethnic tension 
has reached 
boiling point in 
Kosovo, writes 

Miranda 

Vickers 

falling on increasingly deaf ears. 
The apartheid system that now 
operates in Kosovo keeps Serbs 
and Albanians apart, effective- 
ly reinforcing fear and suspicion 
of each community’s aspira- 
tions and exacerbating the al- 
ready deep divisions. 

Mr Rugova, now a tired and 
withdrawn man, is fast losing 
credibility amongst his increas- 
ingly frustrated followers. Re- 
alising that their passive stance 
has been ignored by the inter- 
national community, many Al- 
banians are now demanding 
more aggressive action to 
achieve their goal of an inde- 
pendent Kosovo. 

In a session last week of the 
Yugoslav lower house, interior 
minister Viikasin Jokancvicsaid 
that: “the Albanian separatist 
movement in Kosovo was striv- 
ing to maintain a tense atmos- 
phere and even create new 
tensions. A stabilisation is not 
in the interest of the separatist 
movement, particularly given 
the unequivocal stand of the in- 
ternational community that 
Kosovo is Serbia’s internal af- 
fair." But patience on all sides 
is wearing thin. At a news con- 
ference, an angry spokesman for 
the Democratic Party of Serbia 
(DS) accused the authorities of 
pursuing an “ostrich-like poli- 
cy" in Kosovo. 

The deteriorating situation 
has seriously' alarmed interna- 
tional observers, prompting the 
Americans to hastily open a US 
Information Centre in Pristina, 
Kosovo's capital Speaking at 
the opening ceremony, John 
Komblum, US mediator for 
former Yugoslavia said the cen- 
tre was another “proof of per- 
manent US interest and 
concern for the people of the re- 
gion." The State Department 
also strongly reconfirmed its 
stance that the Belgrade gov- 
ernment has to show substan- 
tial progress before the ‘outer 
wall' of sanctions imposed on 
Yugoslavia can be lifted. 

Tensions were further height- 
ened in a speech last week by 
the president of the Serbian 
Academy of Science (SANU), 



Why we * 
must not 
forget a 
shameful 


Srebrenica has not. been for- 
gotten. The dark hills arouftd 
the small Balkan town, where’ 
between three and eight thou- 
sand people were killed by 

n ■ fmnne a veflf • UUJ! 


Bitter tears: The funeral near Sarajevo yesterday of 47 Muslims killed by Serbs in 1992 and buried in mass graves Photograph: Peter Andrews 


Alexander Despic, who called 
the Kovovo issue “the most im- 
portant strategic problem of the 
Serbian people’s future”. He 
shocked listeners by indicating 
that, due to the overwhelming 
demographic superiority of the 
Albanians in Kosovo, the time 
had come for a possible “peace- 
ful and civilised" secession of 
the region. 

The Yugoslav League of 
Communists immediately crit- 
icised Despic’s “reckless” stance 
calling it “irresponsible" and 
dangerous for inter-ethnic re- 
lations in Kosovo. The LDK, 
however, welcomed Despic’s 
proposal. LDK deputy chair- 
man, Fehmi Agani, told the in- 
dependent Serbian newspaper 
Nasa Borba that “this statement 
is interpreted by the Albanians 
as proof that the original Ser- 


bian nationalist aggression has 
been defeated”. 

The SANU speech seriously 
alarmed Kosovo's increasingly 
wary Serb and Montenegrin 
population, who feel Belgrade 
is about to sell them out. Sev- 
eral thousand gathered in Gra- 
caruca monastery last Saturday 
for a meeting organised by the 
newly-formed Serbian Resis- 
tance Movement (SAM), who 
demanded that an internal con- 
sensus be reached, and the na- 
tional interest be clearly defined 
before any solution to the prob- 
lem of Kosovo was proposed. 

Although President Milose- 
vic declined an invitation to pro- 
sent his views on Kosovo, the 
meeting began with a pre- 
prepared address to the state 
leader, read by writer Aco 
Rakocevic: “The Serbs of Koso- 


vo refuse to be cattle peaceful- 
ly led to the slaughter without 
knowing what awaits them.” 

In the absence of any initia- 
tive from Belgrade, the situation 
on the ground is becoming in- 
creasingly dangerous. The time 
for agreement between Serbs 
and Albanians is fast running 
out. The recent recognition of 
Yugoslavia by several EU coun- 
tries and the failure of the Day- 
ion Accord to address the 
Kosovo issue has left Albanians 
angry and disillusioned. 

They feel they are now being 
forced to abandon their passive 
stance. At the same time Koso- 
vo's Slavs, determined not to 
suffer the same fate of Serbs in 
Bosnia and Croatia, axe mob!- . 
ising themselves in their drived 
to keep Kosovo within the bor- 
ders of Yugoslavia. 



this week, are being painstak- 
ingly excavated by war cranes, 
investigators. 

Evidence is being accumu- 
lated at The Hague as the war- 
crimes tribunal puts togethe r tl & 
r^mes flnarn_«rt the Bosnian Sflh 
leader, Radovan Karadzic, and: 
his military commander. Gem; 
eral Ratio Mladic. TTzere wdl 
' also be memorial services aefoss, 
Europe to commemorate the 
bloodshed which took plate a 
year ago. 

The Hague tribunal has beerr' 
hearing the evidence of wjf- * 
nesses of atrocities allegedly' car-i : ™ 
ried out for Karadzic apd 
Mladic. Tbday, it fc possible tijal 
the tribunal will issue interna:, 
tional warrants for them. > . 

The name of Srebrenica tsi‘ . 
and should be, imprinted on the 
European consciousness, be-^ 
cause the kflhngs were, as one” 
of the tribunal indictments put 
it, “the most horrendous^, 
unimaginable war crimes cotn-r 
mitred in Europe since the end : 
of World War IT. Srebrenica's-: 
Muslim population “was virtu- 
ally eliminated" overnight 

But what makes this worsens- 
that this was an avoidable cat- 
astrophe. The Dutch United 
Nations troops were out- 
gunned, and the mission that 
they were supposed to be car- 
lying out -protecting the peo- 
ple of Srebenica- soon proved 
impossible. The UN ana NattC 


Milosevic: led effort to integrate Kosovo into Serbia 


thority Oat they should hare 
been able to muster, were fipk 
patently able to do anvthinjfw 
stop the terrible carnage . . 

Many Muslims around the 
world cannot help but woncj&r 
if the reason why the massacre : 
at Srebrenica Happened, aiid' 
was not slopped, was because 1 
its inhabitants were Muslims. Tt 
is hard to disagree. - ’ " l . 

Justice must now be done. So 
the diggers must Jcecp digging,; 
the lawyers must keep working, 
and none of us should forget 
what happened in those dark' 
forests a year ago. 

ANDREW MARSHALL 
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I f you have ever dreamed of sitting 
behind the wheel of the ultimate 
open-top sports car, read on, 
because this week The Independent 
and. the Independent on Sunday 
are giving you the Chance to do jost that. 
Enter our prize draw and you could be 
the lucky reader who wins the drive of 
a lifetime, -in a Ferrari 34& Spider 
supplied by specialist car rental firm, 
TRI. . , 

The prize includes full insurance and 
delivery to your door, all you. have to 
worry about is enjoying the thrill of the 
open :road in a car which combines 
stunning looks with high performance. 

The Ferrari 34S Spider is .by any 
definition a-supefcar. The magnificent 
all aluminium 34G5cc, 32 valve, double, 
overhead cam engine develops a heart- 
pounding 30U bbp, capable of reaching 


60 mph in just S3 seconds and a lop 
speed of 170 mph. To go with all this 
power the 348 is meticulously engineered 
to deliver exceptional road bolding and 
exhilarating handling. The Ferrari. 348 
Spider is, in true Ferrari tradition, 
above all an extremely beautiful car. 
Designed by Pininfarina and built in ■ 
MaraneDo to the highest standards of 
Italian craftsmanship, this is without 
doubt one of the most desirable cars 
on the road. 

The Ferrari will be delivered to the 
lucky winner’s door by TRI Car - 
Rental & Leasing, one of the coun- 
try's leading companies specialising in 
the rental and leasing of exclusive 
care. Whether you want a Ferrari, an 
Aston Martin, a Ptirecho or a Mer- 
cedes, TRI has a car to suit your re- 
quirements. For general enquiries. 


details of rental charges and any fur- 
ther details please call TRI on 0181 
466 7876. '. 

Howto enter 

Tb enter oar Ferrari prize draw you must 
colled four different)' numbered tokens 
from the eight we will be printing in The 
Independent and the Independent on 
Sunday. Yesterday in the Independent 
on Sunday we printed Token 2, today we 
are printing Token 3. You will need to 
send your tokens with a completed 
entry form which will be printed on 
Tuesday and again next Saturday. 

" f or ma and conations 

L Tb enter our Ferrari Prize Draw - 
you need to collect 4 differently nurd- • 
tiered tokens and complete an entry 
form. 


2. The dosing date for entries is 26 
July 1996. Send to: The indepen- 
dent/Ferrari Prize Draw, PO Box 204, 
Wjhvytr Garden City, Hertfordshire 
AL71TZ. 

3. For missing tokens or an entry form, 
please send separate SAE’s to: The 
Independenl/Ferrari, Token Request 
or Entry. Form, PO Box 92, Welwyn 
Garden City, Hertfordshire AL.7 1BX ' 
Only 4 tokens are available per 
application. Requests must be re- - . 
cerved by first post 39 July 1996. 

4. Employees and agents of Newspaper . 
Publishing Pic or those of any other 
national newspaper company or any firm 
connected with the promotion are hot 
eligible to take pari, neither are their 
relatives nor members of their fami- 
lies or households. 

5. The winner must co-operate for 


publicity purposes if required and ac- 
cept that his/her name and photo- 
graph will be published in the paper. . 
6. Photocopies of tokens not accepted. 

7- The promoter reserves the right m 
their absolute discretion to disqualify 
anyentry or competitor, nominee, or • 
to add to, or waive any rules. 

8- No correspondence will be entered 
into. Proof of postage will hot be . 
accepted as proof of receipt. The 
promoter Will not take responsibility 

for entries lost or damaged in the 

post. . 

9. Readers may enter more than once, 
but only one entry can be entered per 
postal application. 

10. The prize will be available to the 
winner for one month between Au- 
gust and December 1996 . 

11. The winner must be between 25- 


70 years of age, -have- held a frdi ^ .‘J' 
vmg licence for a Oiinimtan'Of Syfcjus - -- 
and have a satisfaclorv *ivm *- 


restaents. • 

d?e ^ , 
3llCITiatiVR.Thft P/fliAr’cTWMMn^ *. •*. •• 
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Enjoy the Mandela legend - cynicism can wait 


✓Cynical, irreverent Britain is 
I .• twitching with excitement for the 
Xt^imminent arrival of the inspira- 
tional South African president. Nelson 
Mandela this week. President Mandela 
is .the stuff of romantic legend, as well 
asJhe greatest statesman alive. We 
want to gape in breathless awe at him. 
to" grin, to cry and to give him a huge 
hug all at the same time. 

' Mandela’s endurance as an interna- 
tional hero has been remarkable. True, 
in this sceptical age we are yearning for 
inspiration and leadership to revere. 
But we are quick to destroy it once cre- 
ated, too. With the media and public 
keen to sneer and deride, and 
intractable political problems, it is not 
surprising national leaders are knocked 
swiftly from their pedestals. 

The scope for scuppering the repu- 
tation of the South African president 
was imm ense. How could any man be 
expected to live up to the myths and the 
iijfystique built around his leadership 
during his years in prison? 

; We might have expected to watch Nel- 
son Mandela's reputation crumble 
under the experience of power. Quite 
thj? ; reverse. If anything, the authority 
and legitimacy of his leadership have 
been enhanced by his six years of free- 
dom. So in a world that pines for lead- 
ership, it is worth considering what 
makes a leader great. British political life 
iff do minate d by grown men and women 
bickering and belittling each other. The 


sight of Messrs Major, Blair and Ash- 
down hurling accusations at each other 
every week is hardly edifying. 

In Nelson Mandela instead we find 
the power of the calm, quiet leader. 
When Mandela speaks, we listen. Not 
because he shouts or has tantrums, nor 
because he can hurt us, but because we 
respect him. The power that comes 
from personality alone, learnt during 
the apparently powerless position of 
prison when no other resources are 
available, is far more persistent than the 
transient power of those who occupy 
important positions. 

His power is enhanced, too, by his 
moral authority and integrity. There is 
nothing like generosity in suffering ro 
capture forever the moral high ground. 
Nelson Mandela's ability and determi- 
nation to forgive despite his 27 years 
in prison for his cause have earned him 
unrivalled respect and admiration both 
at home and abroad. 

Yet we should never forget quite 
what an astute politician Nelson Man- 
dela is too. All the moral authority in 
the world is no use without a little polit- 
ical acumen in the running of a gov- 
ernment. Mandela has made a delib- 
erate and largely successful effort to 
become the president of the entire 
South Africa, not just of the black 
majority. He has managed to person- 
ify the values of a very disparate nation. 

This is the real test of a modem 
national leader. The strength and pop- 
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ularity of the Irish president. Mary 
Robinson, flow from her ability to rep- 
resent the mixed values of modern Ire- 
land. Yitzhak Rabin did the same in 
Israel, before his assasination. The 
great leaders arc those who manage 
personally to encapsulate the spirit of 
the nation, and then to lead it - as both 
Rabin and Mandela have done - 
towards a difficult but better future. 

So Mandela has worked hard to 
reach out to every individual and every 
community in his nation. From his suf- 
fering and imprisonment he draws the 
authority to lead the ANC and the 
black majority that supports it. From 


his Generosity and his openness he 
draws the respect of the white and 
Afrikaans communities too. 

It is hardly surprising that Mandela 
manages to appeal to white South 
Africa, and to the British. In many ways 
he is the perfect British colonial leader. 
Imprisoned in 1963. he retains in his 
manner the formal politeness of the 
Fifties English law student- He is every- 
thing Rudyard Kipling's U 1T* poem 
ever said a man should be. He keeps 
his head when all about him are losing 
theirs; he trusts himself yet makes 
allowances for other's doubts; he waits 
and isn’t tired by waiting, being hated 


does not give in to hating: he walks with 
Idngs yet" keeps the common touch." 

And it is this Iasi, this common 
touch, which reassures us that he is 
after all a modern democratic leader, 
rather than a Fifties patriarch. Mandela 
is the president who holds up banquets 
while he chats with kitchen staff, talks 
to the drivers as well as the dignitaries 
that sit in their cars, and plans to walk 
round Brixton, not just Buckingham 
Palace gardens. He retains the touch of 
humility wrapped up with the sadness 
of a fragile, lonely, elderly man. He is 
the grandfather we want to embrace. 

Other Western leaders pale in com- 
parison. Ginton is good at the glad- 
handing, but he has little moral author- 
ity or 'dianitv. The Queen may be 
dignified, 1 " but she has no common 
touch. Major and Blair may try hard, 
but we suspect their integrity, and wre 
observe their triumphalism and their 
anacr on a weekly basis. 

Of course if Nelson Mandela were 
our own we would find ways to attack 
him and pull him apart just as we do 
with Major, Blair and the monaixhy. 
His authoritarian style may «wfeed 
hindering the development of projxr 
democratic party government in boutn 
Africa. Crime is soann^ unemplcy- 

ment is uncomfortably high, andoumy 

blacks are unhappy with the slowness 

Were Nelson Mandela our president, 
it would be our duty to scrutinise bun. 


to criticise his failings, and to remind 
the public that he is as human as the 
rest of us. While he remains theleader 

ofaforeign power, veirngforj^tafew 

H-wc we can enjoy the legena. we 
should take the chance to do more ln 
Trafalgar Square, opposite South 
Africa House, where the apartheid 
protesters kept vigil for so many yeara, 
L an empty plinth. Here 
perfect place- to erect our own tnbute 
to such a remarkable man and the 
struggles of his nation. 

A volley of 
buttocks 

Tt was a controversial claim, we admit, 

I to criticise the extra entertainment 
i Wimbledon this year as “ butt ° c ^‘ 
clenchingty naff”. Many Independent 
Se^ote in to comptam i «t 
cynicism and whingemg about ' Cliff 
Richard’s impromptu singing in the 
SJSl wTek. They made a strong 

PO Bui we believe the events of jester- 
daveame to our defence. After a mis- 
erable drizzly Wimbledon, one spec- 

mtorchosewfollow Sir Orff's example 
with a little extra “light entertain- 
ment." What happened? A w «man 
Sriooed, ran across Centre Court and 
clenched her buttocks for aU to see. 
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letters to the editor 


Labour hits 
back at ‘green’ 
Gummer 

Sin In the House of Commons it is 
out of order to call someone a liar, 
even when they are not telling the 
truth. I had to withdraw when I 
called John Gummer a liar at - 
environments questions on 
Tuesday. 1 hope the same roles 
don’t apply in your letters column, 
where he certainly wasn’t telling 
the truth (5 July) about Labour s 
qew document New Labour, New 
Life For Britain. • • 

The document covers both . 

national and international policy 
* rommitments on the environment. 
Friends of th e Earth welcome 
t green pledges in Labour’s new 
policy overview” . The Environment 
Industries Commission called it a 
“•very significant development- 
U T jihnur recottnises ti 



tin has a cnance iu wm - 
: of the new world markets for 
•onmental technology”. The 
d Society for the Protection ot 
s welcomed our “commitment 
forming the Common 
cultural Policy and Common 
eries Policy" - reforms which 
Summer failed to achieve when 
as Agriculture Minister. 

U three organisations quite 
Uv want more detail on our 
re omental policies and bow we 

implement them. Much is 

advsel out in our longer policy 
sments from which the new 
nmenl was distilled. More will 
aade available in due course, 
jxjve all our document maxes 
j that 'The environment is not 
a matter for one government 
ailment but for aU deparmientii 
pvemmenl and should inform 
lecision making." 
\NKDOBSONMP 
team and Si Patterns, Labour) 
uiow Environment Secretary 
use of Commons 

i ___ rn.'T 



hat a cheek for John 

aer to claim a “stro n g 
inmental record^ for me 
This from the 

tentative of a government 

is building the Newbury 
s, which has subsidised 



}^J3L^UUv 

-iromnent m 
pment of policy - 
lv been revealed L— 

itmentstodoso.no 




i in 1995. 
irne that Labour s 



on me 

.vironmentgroupshave 

that preen 





" ' nis an Environin'^ 

« for liemployed young 
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deserve in the forthcoming election 
campaign. 

JOHN WATSON 
Socialist Environment and 

Resources Association 

London N4 

Sin We welcome Mr Gummer s 
anxiety over the effects of climate 

Son the UK. However it is 
the response to climate change 
SobalN which is on the agenda at 
the UN negotiations m Geneva^ 
week The key question is: what will 
be the basis upon which all (not just 

industrial) countrieswiU a^ee to 

work together on contracting the 
emissions which are putting us at 

riS The answer is convergence. This 

SSSKJSKKs? 

■^skeskss- 

change negotiations last year in 

Berlin: “Protecting the wild s 

environment requires that 

a programme for convergence at 
equitable and sustainable par 
values for the use of 
environmental space on a per 
capita basis globally. In our view 

equal rights to carbon usage is ^ 

fundamental to the convention. 

1 1 is difficult to avoid this logic 
when il comes from the very 
people whose agreemenl to a 
global programme of carbon 
contraction is the sine qua non of 

avoiding climate damage- GQ 

recognises this as the rcalpoluik of 
global climate change and we 
invite Mr Gummer and the 
Climate Action Network to do so 
aswelL 

AUBREY MEYER, . 

Director Globa! Commons Institute 
• irun 


Sir: Climate change in the UKwfll 
almost certainly be exacerbated by 
the volumes of hot air emanating 
from John Gummer. 

Once, you or 1 would have visited 
ihe local shops and purchased just 
the hems we needed for a day or 
two. Now. many town centres are 
devastated, shops are boarded up, 
and most of us, if we're lucky 

enough to run a car, are now 

inveigled into going on mass weekly 
shopping trips necessitating!!, car 

ioumev in order to transport the 
large amounts of shopping we reel 

we have to buy in order to justify 
the trip. 

MICHAEL D MITCHELL 
High Wycombe. Buckinghamshire 

Baffled by 
league tables 

Sir. Your assertion that people j 

understand and compensate for the . 
complexities of league table data j 

(leading article, 3 July) sat oddly j 

; alongside Polk' Toynbee's , ; 

i condemnation of tabloid read ere j 

’ inability to see behind the printed 

; word. . , 

: Many of the tables are based on 
poor data and (invalidated 

SouptDgs- These are being refineo 

i over time so the league rating of 

one year may quite different from 

* subsequent years. Can the average 

■ lavman fullv erasp this? 

'Much sore damning is the tact 
5 that most people focus on those 

: aspects of ifceirwrk which are 

made public. Waiting lists may have 

• fallen for electiv e, non-urgent cases 
but what has happened to cancer 


cases who do not go on the 1 list? 
Schools may do very well but do 
they use the same criteria as others 
for excluding their more difficult 
pupils ? Current league table^ 
policies encourage -creative 
positive discrimination which 
effectively disadvantages the 
already vulnerable. Is middle-class 

clamour for data really worth that? 
DR JOHN D WILLIAMSON 
Hove, East Sussex 


Birth without 
painkillers 

Sir. I was disturbed to read your 

comments about natural childbirth 
(5 July). Surely you cannot be 
suggesting that women who 
subscribe to the idea of childbirth 
without dress are putting their lives 

at risk. Women have died in 
childbirth, and still do, from the 

effects of poverty, deprivation and 
ignorance, from anaemia and 
Malnutrition, obstructed labour, 
hypertensive and thromboembolic 
and haemorrhage. These 
are all abnormal conditions, not 
natural causes. The reduction in 
maternal mortality, at least in the 
Western world, is due lo teller 
general health and education, 
access to maternity sen-ices, and 
our improved ability to detect and 
treat those abnormal situations. 

We may be “belter" at pain rebel 
these dai s, but this carries a price. 
Narcotics can have a depressive 
effect on newborn respiration. 
epidurals are associated with an 
increased risk of instrumental 
delivery, which has implications tor • 


the health of mother and baby. For 
a woman to want and aim for a 
drug-free labour is a perfectly 
reasonable and safe option. Such 
women about to embark on a birth 
do not need editorials like this 
implying that they may be putting 
their lives at risk. What all 
childbearing women do need s 
clear unbiased information about 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of any intervention in the birth 
process, along with support and 
encouragement to make decisions 

for themselves without being made 
to feel guilty, whichever kind of 
birth they choose. 

JANET ABRAHAMS 

Sheffield ■ 


Morality in the 
market place 

Sir If we're going to have a 
national debate on moral values 
(“Archbishop strides into mortl 
maze”, 6 Julv). I hope it will be a 
proper one. 1 hope we area t going 
to spend all our time telling parents 
and teachers what to teach 
children. 

Let's talk about moral values in 
business loo - about the moral 
obligations of shareholders lo the 
board of directors: of directors to 
emplovees and lo the local 
community- I s making a profit H 11 - 
principal aim of a business . Or ls 
profit a necessary condition outs 
existence: so that it con provide 
employment, goods and services to 
ihe community? 

Let stalk about moral 

foundations ol ihe welfare stale, is 


il to be a refuge in an uncertain 
world for those who can’i anord to 
build their own personal welfare 
castles? Or should it be inclusive, 
something to which all contribute 
and from which all benefit? 

It’s good that a church leader has 
started the debate. But let’s not fall 
into the trap of thinking that the 
principal task of the church is to lay 
Sown moral rules for everyone to 
follow. The church needs first lo 
tell the story. It needs to be a 
convincing story, a hopeful story - 
about how we are all at sea with ihe 
wreckage of the failed stories of 
socialism and free-market 
capitalism, but also about how wc 
can make a fresh start, create a 
better community together, and 
live life to the full even in an 

insecure world. 

PAULJOHNS 

Nottingham 


Losing our 
looted marbles 


Why men fail - 
and succeed 

Sir. Yvette Cooper's wilfyartide 
about the state of men (5 July) cfa f dnl 
mention one important aspect ol 
“men achieving badly . 

Commentators never cease lo 
wonder about the apparent 
contradiction between the mcr^mg 

success of women in the job market 

and the continuing predominance of 
men in senior positions, wious 
explanations have 

glass cefling", “the old boy 

the “undnbbabihty 

many dkhes they reflect the truth. 

The division between the . 
successes and failures in *e job 
market is far starker between male 
peers than it is between females. 

The “winner-take-all society we 
now live in is only a realisation ot 
attitudes Western males have been 
reared to accept for decades. 

While women students tend to 

graduate with upper seconds, their 

male contemporaries are more 

likely to collect firsts and thirds. It 
you observe students throughout 
the education system you will 
notice that, while girls lend to 
underestimate their abilities, but 
work steadily anyway, those boys 
who are pessimistic about their 
chances decide they would rather 
be seen to lose effortlessly than not 
“win" despite having tried. 

DAMIAN COUNSELL 
imperial College, London 

Saddam plans to 

hoodwink UN 

Sir Saddam Hussein has a passion 
for vengeance - just ask his sons-in- 
law. Your report “Defector exposes 
Saddam’s lies" (5 July) gives 
further evidence that Saddam is 
interested only in vengeance and 
not in distributing food and 
medical supplies to the Iraqi 
people, despite agreeing to the 
UN’s “oil-for-food" resolution. 

He has submitted a food 
l distribution plan to the UN that calls 
for the import of advanced dual-use 
technology that will be used to build 
up his military capacity. For 
example, he has requested 
sophisticated computers allegedly to 
be used for education. But in the 
past, computers imported by Iraqi 
educational institutions have been 
used in weapons research. The 
regime has also requested spare 
parts for helicopters which they 
claim will be used for agricultural 
spraying- However, these same 
helicopters can be used for chemical 
j and biological attacks against the 
1 Iraqi people and against 
neighbouring countries. 

When the “oil-for-food" 
resolution Ls implemented, 
Saddam will attempt in divert the 
S400m currently used for the I raqi 
rationing sy stem to build up hb 
! military capacity- The L : S must 
increase its vigilance. 

AHMAD CHALAB1 
President oi die Executive Counci. 
Iraqi National Convey. 

London 
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and clarity. 


Sir. A modest correction to 
Rebecca Fowler's piece (“When 
stones and marbles arc fought 
over”, 4 July): Lord Elgin did not , 

actually buv the Parthenon Marbles , MllltarV 16 fit 

from a Turkish overlord. This is a . * . , _ j 

common misconception which 
lends a kind of spurious legality to 
ihe operation. U is ironic in the 
context of the Stone of Scone affair 
that the marbles, so important to 
the Greeks, were removed from 
occupied Greece by a Scot. Let u> 
ri ahi two wrongs while we re about 

GRAHAM BINSS 
The British Committee for 
I the Restitution of liw 

' Parthenon \Uirhtc* 

! London SI 


Sir. Training shoe? t letter, r July u.e 
amah trt-iK- but n- -i suited t" 
carr.inc heart 1- «ads. Manning an*Ie- 
deep in mud. or climbing ewer 
obstacles, all inseparable from 
milium acirou-'- "■J “ 

not beer, i t-uasiened m leather s..n^ 
and bxA* p - *bie ?’hen «- 
us-tl hard •" < 'ts- and ihe Ara» 

quite vesw 1 .**- ms • la^-’n nine o! «n» 

Si v’ith has r. .’ihir.g t *' 1 d» ' with it 
D: A Sw MlL'GLr.Y 
Lalch I'A'dt 'l ■ 
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interview 


Meet Heather, Britain’s 
town hall terminator 


Chris Blackhurst speaks to the woman who has said 
hasta la vista to fraudsters in a very rotten borough 


T his country 

struggles with 
Heather Rab- 
batts. Where 
there is corrup- 
tion we like it to 
remain hidden, 
swept away under the carpet. 
We do not like people who 


estates, non-performing schools 
and escalating levels of crime, 
was owed more than £ 2 00 m in 
rents and local tax arrears. 

Successive left-wing Labour 
councils, under “Red" Ted 
Knight, Linda Bellos and Joan 
Twelves had blamed the crisis 
on lack of central government 


charges; another 60 workers 
disciplined. 

Ms Rabbatts is proving a 
tough manager. More than 
£40xn has been saved, some of 
it by her clean-up campaign, the 
rest bv taking decisions that, in 
Lambeth Tbwn Hall, would 
once have been unthinkable. 
She has slashed the workforce 
by 1200 to 9,000 and cut the 

council tax -by £5, “but it is stfll 
a reduction". 

Id case anyone should tninit 


^oTJSSs.wSembar- cash. Appleby, al.hough she 
ruses, make us feel uncom- did not name names, said dif 
Elhls there is a cancer ferent “The failure to deliver 
fortabl . proper services is nothing to do 

“oto^unmes, Italy and &d«-fimding,i t isdue I0 .‘"“SSrfaS E'“o 3 KS£ 'Common 
theUS especially.have always LambeUl s msmanagement of j^£^ h she , 0 one women 

SSssrars: .ssssssas s es=KSTS5 


we work here but the organi- 
sation has ceased to exist 

Her method of restoring that 
faith was to get her own way, 
with eveiything. Before she 
accepted the job, to the fury of 
some Labour die-hards who 
remembered the old days, she 
insisted on carte blanche to 
appoint her own people and 
dispense with those she did 
not want. 

For someone who was a 
lawyer representing many of 


had their crusading mayors, 
attorneys and magistrates. 
Here, we have never had a 
Rudolph Giuliani, the attorney 
who became mayor of New 
York with a promise to stamp 
out City Hall crime. Not until 

now. „ , , 

Step forward Ms Rabbatts. 
Aged 40, half-Jamaican, mar- 
ried but separated with a 12 - 
year-old son, she is our Giu- 
liani. Lambeth, where she is 
chief executive of the local 
council, is our Brooklyn. 

Typically, when it occurs in 
Britain, fraud is a one-off, an 
individual with their fingers in 
the till, who got greedy and was 
caught. Rarely are there 
instances of systemic, all- 
pervading crookerv. One case 
which is an exception - possi- 
bly the worst there has been, 
worse even than Liverpool in 
the early Eighties or Tyneside 
in the Seventies - is 
Lambeth. 

Last July, Elizabeth 

Appleby QC, in a report 
commissioned by the 

council, described the 

south London borough 
as “an appalling mess. The 
financial control of Lambeth is 
such that vast amounts of 
money are wasted and in con- 
sequence services are severely 
prejudiced." 

The policies of previous 
regimes, concluded the QC, 
had created “the perfect atmos- 
phere for abuse of the system 
by persons working within 
Lambeth and outside". Coun- 
cil taxes were not collected, 
town hall employees were on 
the fiddle, subcontractors were 
ripping off the borough. A 
council that presided over one 
of the poorest areas of London, 
with its legacy of black youth 
unemployment, run-down 


appointed shortly before the 
Appleby report was published. 
The advertisement for her post 
had left little to chance: 
“Arguably The Worst Job in 

Local Government!" it 
screamed and listed the reasons 

“why you might not want this 
job". It was an impressively 
candid list: non-existent 
morale, poor services, one of 
the worst reputations of any 
council in Britain, appalling 
public image. 

Her friends, even her 
mother, said she did not need 
this. She was earning £80,000 a 
year as chief executive of neigh- 
bouring Merton council, a 
suburban, leafy doddle by con- 
trast to the inner-city hell next- 
door. For cleaning up Lambeth, 
for overturning years of moral 


ken’ lights on the council 
estates. They have managed 
6,500, with 500 stDl to go. 
“There were some estates 

where the lights had been on afl 

day for two years and off all 
night for two years," she says, 
“so I organised a ‘Bulb Blitz. 

Don’t write this off as a 
soundbite. “I know it sounds 
minor, but for people living on 
the estates just seeing it hap- 
pening was brilliant. It made 
them believe that Lambeth is 
working. The overwhelming 
emotion I encountered was 
that people had given up.” 

Her contempt for her pre- 
decessors who gaily allowed 
one building contract to soar in 
price from £244,000 to 
£1,367,000, whose workmen 
charged £71,000 to replace two 


CV, but, after protracted soul 
searching by the council, she 
got her way. It helped that the 
awncil, since 1994, has had no 
overall majority, with power 
shared more or less equally 
between the three main par- 
ties. One unifying factor is Ms 
Rabbatts, their chief execu- 
tive. 

She is resistant to the 
accusation that her actions 
smack of another, more 
famous iron lady and that 
she has sold out in the 
pursuit of power. “No, 

Tm not a Thatcherile," 
she says, visibly bristling. 
Whatever she has done, 
she main tains, has been 
done with one thing in 
mind, to improve the lot 
of the people of Lam- 
beth. If it hurts - 


and 1200 staff cuts 

The advertisement for her post had left little to 
chance: ‘Arguably The Worst J ob In Government’ ht - 

^ Mrec Pnnnlar." 


and financial ruin, for making 
herself a hate figure, she was to 
be paid £115,000. 

Headstrong and needing a 
challenge, she ignored the 
advice. “I like living on the 
edge," is her own explanation 
as to why she took the job. 

Little more than a year later 
and this fiercely determined 
woman reels off a set of sta- 
tistics that would have even 
Giuliani and his legion of soft- 
shoes in New York drooling: 
council tax collections up from 


gas fires in a pensioner's flat 
and managed to lose 12 mflhon 
bricks, sufficient to build 2,000 
homes, is barely concealed, in 

Lambeth, you pulled a lever 
and it was not connected to 
anything. The entire infra- 
structure was not operable.” 

The advertisement only 
hinted at how bad things really 
were. "I wasn’t prepared for it, 
nobody could be prepared for 
that. The sheer scale of the 
absence of management in the 
whole organisation, which left 


council tax couecuuus up u _ 

56 per cent, then the lowest in it 

Britain, to a more respectable was unbelievable. Inanearjf 

. mp^hnff With I COU11CU WOrKCf, 


Miss Popular. 

Armed with her man- 
date to change, she set 
about hiring like-minded 
people. Existing staff were 
put through a series of compe- 
tence tests. If they failed, they 
were ouL If they passed with 
flying colours, fine. If they were 
on the margin, they were told 
to get their acts together. 

Her top signing was Heather 
Du Quesnay, director of edu- 
cation in Hertfordshire, to sort 
out the boroughs schools. Ms 
Du Quesnay, Chair of the Soci- 
ety of Chief Education Officers, 
was a major catch, and an 



nSffi^^bto^ldidn^OTme to Lambeth to be Miss Popular’ 
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fiddling; 


; two senior employees 
serious criminal 



Ms Rabbatts was told: “Lam- Lambeth’s recent rajperience 
be* ha, lost it, way. Itjshke_ ^““tnti^ sel.ed 

for special inspection by Ofeted 
for their abysmal records, “we 


ENTRY FORM 


Heart of _ 

Britain 



...» — - » ,, n rfA fl HoCTltaJ - the UK’s specialist centre lor heart and King cKsea«- 

Heart of Britain™ supporting Royal Brofnjiton Hospnai 


HAVE A HEART - SEND A PICTURE 


lems, it is this battle she men- 
tions time and again. “There 
were values and ethics here that 
said it was acceptable to com- 
mit fraud and cheat the sys- 

SnEW?" says M, M mpm« 


The Heart of Britain Book, 
on sale in October 1996, 
will feature the 300 best 
photographs sent in by 
people like you. Just take 
your pictures between 
1st July -7th July and 

Tomorrow's Britain • Animal Britain 


send the best to us. 
Sporty or lazy, upbeat or 
quaint - it's up to you. 
There are nine sections in 
the book. Match one to 
each of your chosen 
pictures: 

Young Britain • Sporting Britain 


Working Britain • Britain on the Move - Caring Britain 
Good Time Britain • Beautiful Britain 

Each section winner will receive an 
Olympus Mju-1 camera worth £129.99! 

■ 

'photographic Competition Entry Form 

I would like to enter : 

□ 3 photographs for the Heart of Britain Competition and enclose £2 

□ 10 photographs for the Heart of Britain Competition and enclose £5 
I agree to the terms and conditions deta,led below: 

Age 

Name — ‘ 


«... says 

Rabbatts. “There was no real 
management team, people 
would not come and work 
here." Ms Du Quesna/s arrival 
on a salary of over £74,000, 
making her one of the highest- 
paid council education bosses 
in the country, sent out a clear 

signal- . c 

"Another was the creation of 
a 16-strong Corporate Anti- 
Fraud Team or CAFE mainly 


otherwise be used for people 
who are poor — it is not appro- 
priate for a local authority to 
turn a blind eye." 

A week ago she gave evi- 
dence to the Commons Social 
Security Select Committee's 
inquiry’ into housing benefit 
fraud and had the MPs eating 
out of her hand. The Tories pre- 
sent failed to score many polit- 
ical points and found thera- 


Fraud Team or uat i, mauuy — r f 

drawn from people from outside selves in the unique position lof 
the borough, to lead the fight congratulating the chief officer 
against fraud, particularly in of tomtalh council. nnf w«n 
housing benefit which accounts Now, having movec on from 

for £25m to £ 3 dm a year. in-house corruption and indi- 

Despite all Lambeth’s prob- vidual claimants fiddling, she is 


targettmg the orgnnised gangs 
who see housing Benefit as easy 
money. In the past few months 
since her team began its drive, 
4,000 private landlords have 
suddenly and mysteriously 
ceased to claim benefit Mem- 
bers of her staff have been 
threatened. So far, none has 
been made to her. explicitly, 
although “one is careful". 

She is busy recruiting more 
staff to go out on to the streets 
to inspect individual properties 
and root out the fraudulent 
claimants. Previously, the coun- 
cil benefits computer did not 
track cheques ana there was no 
wav of checking if staff were 
themselves claiming. -All that 
has changed - her revamped 
computer found 50-odd 
claimants at one house alone - 
and staff have been caught. 

Not everyone has been 
impressed. One group of ten- 


ants' representatives is consid- 
ering judicial review over mass 
evictions for non-payment of 
rent They blame the council's 
new insistence on repeated and 
detailed assessments for tiie 
delay in their getting housing 
benefits. Too much stress, they 
say, has been put upon beating 
fraud, rather than improving 
the payments system. 

FOr Ms Rabbatts, any review 
is likely to be a small hurdle on 
a relentless path. “Lambeth is 
like Everest and we are just in 
the foothills." she says. Once 
that summit is reached, there 
will, undoubtedly, be a new 
challenge. Head of the 
National Audit Office or the 
Audit Commission perhaps? 
Somehow, you sense that if she 
was looking into a scandal like 
the spiralling cost of the British 
Library, those responsible 
would have been named by 


Photograph: PhHip Meech 


now and be drummed oul 
One of her most symbolic 
steps was at th e expense of the 
previous leader. Until tWo 
months ago, Mr Knight could 
be found m anaging the Lam- 
beth Social Club, a meeting 
place for trade unions and 
council staff in the town hall 
basement The council tookthe 
club to court and evicted it 
from the building, for not pay- 
ing any rent One area of the 
dub was known as the “Red 
Room”, and was decorated with 
a piece of the Red Flag that 
once flew from the town hall 
roof. Mr Knight protested at the 
closure, saying, “I cannot think 
they would dose down a whole 
social dub of 1,700 memhKi 
just to have a go at me.” ^ 
That Tbd, was not the papL 
Like many people in LamRfth 
are now finding out: if you &o 
noL pay your rent, you are oiit- 


Aah! Those happy days of readers’ letters 
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.Postcode. 
.Date 
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50 GET OUT THERE AND SNAP THE WINNER! 


I am sometimes asked if 
there are any specific top- 
ics that prompt readers to 
write to a columnist. What do 
people get het up over? Is it 
politics? Television? Sport? 
Political correctness? 

Well, in my experience it is 
none of these. People some- 
limes write in if they think their 
religious beliefs have been 
offended, but they are far more 
likely to write in to correct my 
spelling or grammar. Pedantry 
never dies. 1 know the feeling, 
because I am a pedant myself 
and tend to get hot under the 
collar if I see “Mr Jones's car" 
written as “Mr Jones' car" or 
if people say “disinterested 
when they really mean “unin- 
terested". But I am trying to 
arrest this process and 1 some- 
times go so far as to lightly 
include a split i nfi nitive in a 
column to gauge how many 
protests 1 wfil get. Not many, 
these days, especially since the 
last Rfiith lecturer once and for 
all nailed the so-called sin of 
the split infini tive as something 
invented by 18 th-century 


grammarians by false analogy 
with Latin. 

However, pedantry is an 
arid subject compared to nos- 
talgia. a healthy (or unhealthy) 
source of readers' letters. I 
recently mourned the passing 
of Willis Conover, the man on 
the Voice of America Jazz 
Hour whose voice for many 
was synonymous with their 
jazz education in the 1950s 
and 1960s, and there was a 
shower of letters from readers 
wanting to share their memo- 
ries. A Norwegian reader now 
living in France remembered 
growing up in Oslo and getting 
the programme via Tanger in 
Morocco. Mr Joe Joseph of 
Bury remembers being in Sin- 
gapore in the 1950s and get- 
ting the programme via Tokyo, 
though with some difficulty .... 

“In those days Singapore 
was still suffering from irreg- 
ular power blackouts and on 
many occasions I missed the 
broadcast Remember, this vras 
before the days of the trannie. 
I built myself a battery-oper- 
ated, one-valve SW receiver 



Miles Kington 

from a circuit in Practical 
Wireless just to receive that 
frequency. During the evening 
before the broadcast I con- 
nected the HT and the IT bat- 
teries to the receiver, slung a 
length of bell wire out of die 
window to serve as an aerial, 
donned my army surplus head- 
phones and started to tune in. 

“I don’t know if you are 

aware of the problems in tun- 
ing a very crude receiver. 
Even the act of breathing was 
sufficient to detune the fre- 
quency and 1 could only hope 
that nobody would come imo 
my room to upset my delicate 
aerial. Happy days ...! n 


I always enjoy stories like 
that, possibly because I haven't 
the faintest idea what they 
are talking about, at least, not 
the technical detail. 

The youngest of the readers 
who remembered Willis 
Conover was Gerry Markey , a 
songwriter of Liverpool, who 
obligingly even sent me a song 
he had written of his memories 
of Conover in the 1960s. “Liv- 
ing as we did close to Burton- 
wood US Army base, I used to 
listen avidly to the AFN ... I 
wrote this song to remind 
myself and every time I sing it 
I am back there with the wash- 
ing hanging down over my 
head, the gas fixe on and the 
kettle permanently boiling for 
cups of tea. The schoolbooks 
were incidental. They were 
the chore. The rest is priceless. 
Oddly enough, what I didn't* 
realise then was that those 
were the days when at least I 
had the resources of concen- 
tration to write an essay, listen 
to my favourite music AND 
listen out for the light but 
severe tread of my mother, 


who was a gifted musician bur 
never keen on my dedicatibii 
to the cause of memorising 
every song, singer and place in 
the Hit Parade of every soul, 
song played on the VO& 
between 1967 and 1970." V’’ 
Vintage nostalgia. I can’t 
say I was ever struck on 1960s 
soul music, but I do remember 
Burt on wood base, which we 
used to pass en route to Liv-;' 
erpool in the 1950s, wheijv 
Mum went on shopping 
ditions there, and I .eaitf, 
remember seeing behind trie, 
camp fence this extraordinary 
ily shaped field which tumofc 
out to be~a baseball pitch 
Stop! I am drifting into nos? 
talgia myself. Let me end by 
saying that I have found in tfif 
past week or so that thebdSt? 
way to get readers writing 'td 
me is via neither pedantry n 6 r 
even nostalgia. The best way 
to get reader reaction is tosugv 
gest that “Give Jimi_th<£ 
money, Barney” was a 

S brase used by Arthur Askey- 
lore of this thrilling topid 
tomorrow. 
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the commentators 


Sentenced to hard labour 



Despite advances, women’s 
experience of childbirth is 
still being dehumanised by 
medical practice, says 
Sheila Kitzinger 


A psychologist. Marianne 

Morris, interviews 16 
women about childbirth 

and concludes that 
women can be classified 
m three types: Romantic Princess, 
Romantic Hero and Functional (The 
Independent, July 5). Why are women 
always being labelled like this? 

Romantics of both kinds are, she 
claims, at risk of being traumatised by 
“the most painful experience in a 
woman’s life-tune*’. They look at birth 
mrougb rose-tinted spectacles or are 
determined to put on a heroic display, 
exhibiting a masochism that takes 
pleasure m excruciating pain. Func- 
tionals are level-headed and reason- 
able. In the paper she presented lo the 
British Psychological Society she 
quoted Functionals: “As soon as it gets 
painful they can take over” and “It will 
only ever be what I want if Tm knocked 
out cold before any thing happens." 

There is, m fact, nothing par ticular ly 
rational about such attitudes and 
women who plan a completely pain- 
free birth are often deeply showed by 
the reality. The experience of birth is 
far more complex than exclusive 
focus on pain. It depends a vast 
amount on the quality of the envi- 
ronment in which birth lakes place. 

That has nothing to do with whether 
there is a patchwork spread and a rock- 
ing chair or a TV set and everything 
to do with the relationship with those 
who give care. Many normal labours 
are made complicated, and appar- 
ently easy births made painful and 
frightening, because a woman’s wishes 
and values are ignored or trivialised 
and her body is treated like a dapped- 
out machine that needs constant sur- 
veillance and advanced engineering to 
get it started and keep it r unning 
lb pronounce on women's birth 
experiences as if they were the con- 
sequence of our cwn deranged psyches 
is to twist and falsify what women are 
saying about chddnirth. Women are 
not responsible for bringing on them- 
selves distressing experiences because 
of unrealistic expectations. Responsi- 
bility lies with hospitals in which the 
requirements of the institution take 
precedence over the needs of women 
and where the system of care is hier- 
archical, rigid and insensitive. 

In many hospitals women have 
labour induced automatically if they 
go past their due date by 10 days or 
two weeks. They are harpooned to ah 
electronic foetal monitor in. spile of 
the evidence that electronic monitor- 
ing does not save babies’ lives or pro- 
duce them in be tier condition and that 
it often leads to emergency Caesarean 
section for no good reason. Women 
are subjected to the protocols of 
Active Management, which impose a 
time-table (hat does not permit any 
labour to continue beyond 12 hours, 
whatever a woman’s wishes.^ 

. The whole procedure is clock- 
watched and the uterus stimulated 
artificially to force it to conform to the 
rules. Think of being required to 
empty’ your bowels, digest your food, 
or. make love, while an expert stands 
us er you critically observing your per- 
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fonnance and with an anxious eye on 
clock. Finally the woman's genitals 
mcised with an episiotomy lo gel 
the baby out more quickly. 

. All three “types” of women whose 
interviews were printed in the Inde- 
pendent, were distressed by tbeir Joss 
of control. It didn't matter how they 
were labelled. There is plenty of good 
research which shows that when 
women are disem powered in child- 
birth the experience is traumatic and 
is often remembered as a kind of rape, 
with long-term effects on personality 
and dose relationships. 

As a social anthropologist of birth, 
researcher into women's experiences 
and counsellor with the Birth Crisis 
Network, I have listened to thou- 
sands of women's birth accounts. 
While most women of all soda! classes, 
levels of education and cultural back- 
grounds are concerned about pain, it 
is not that they seek a promise of 
instant anaesthesia. Rather they want 
ways of handling pain that enable 
them to remain in control. They 
require accurate information, choices 
between alternatives, and to be able 
to make their own decisions. That may 
include the decision to hand over to 
the professionals. Vital is a continuing 
relationship with a sltiUed and under- 
standing helper, giving unwavering 
emotional support 

Through the centuries and all over 
the world, women have formed a 
strong network of support for birthing 
women. Despite a popular Western 
myth that “primitive” women give 
birth completely alone, that is rarely 
the case. The traditional midwife is 
one of a group of women, family and 
neighbours, who give practical help 
and who also often enact powerful 
rites of birth which have deep religious 
and spiritual significance. The midwife 
choreographs a drama that reinforces 
female friendship and interdepen- 
dence in the community. 

In medieval times, a woman called 
on her God-Sibs, literally “sisters in 
God”, to support her. The many Sien- 
nese paintings of the Virgin maiy giv- 
ing birth depict domestic scenes of 
women tending mother and baby. T3I 
wenmto£he20dicentuiytiuswasthe 


Birth was anaffinnation of women’s 
friendship and understanding of each 
others’ needs. Men were turned oat of 
the house and women took over. The 
word God-Sib gradually changed in 
male language to “gossip’ - '. 

In North American pioneer settle- 
ments there was a dearth of women to 
assist at birth, with women often trav- 
elling great distances to be with each 
other. The norm became: Til come 
and sew a quilt, make baby clothes, 
prepare the Doming room, look after 
you at the time of birth, cook meals 
and take over the work in the orchard 
and dairy in the weeks after , and you’ll 
come to me when I have my baby." 

This was social childbirth, ft is wodds 
away from the medieval model. 
Though we should welcome obstetric 
intervention when it is used appropri- 
ately and with discrimination, we 
should also recognise that we have lost 
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Women simply want to be treated with respect during childbirth, not as princesses or heroes 


something predous. No woman should 
have to gwe hirth unfertile gaze of per- 


fect strangers, fed that she is a prod- dard model. 


leads to fewer birth interventions, and 
is no more, expensive than the stan- 


ud on a conveyer belt, or have her body 
handled like a carcass in an abattoir. 


A research report. The Evaluation 
of One to One Midwifery Practice, by 


I have listened to thousands of women’s birth 
accounts. They don’t seek instant anaesthesia. 
They want ways of staying in control 


We can start to reclaim the social 
model of birth when there is one-to- 
one midwifery care - when a midwife 
becomes a friend during a woman's 
pregnancy and cares for her during 
birth and post-part um. It is uot an 
impossible dream. In an area of Lon- 
don covered by the Hammersmith 
and Queen Charlotte's hospitals a 
one-to-one system of midwife care for 
800 women every year has proved safe 
and is much preferred by women. It 


Dr Christine McCourt and Professor 
Lesley Page will be published by the 
Centre for Midwifery Practice at 
Thames Valley University in Septem- 
ber. It reveals that with a midwife 
whom they already know and who is 
not flitting from one task to another 
with different women, women in 
labour need fewer pain-relieving 
drugs, and that the drugs work better 
if they are requiredThe epidural rate 
is much reduced, women are less 


How to snap 
the snappers 

An insider’s guide to beating the 
paparazzi. By Glenda Cooper 

F rom time to time, polls to Id me she’s not coming down 
reveal the most unpopu- stairs today, while you slq 
lar and untrustworthy out the bade door. 


likely to be tethered to a monitor, less 
at risk of episiotomy and more likely 
to have an intact perineum. They feel 
more positive about the birth, their 
own preparedness and how well they 
managed. Most women who had per- 
sonal midwife care found birth "hard 
work but wonderful". 

To give birth is an intimate, sexual 
and intensely personal act. A good 
midwife understands the. She provides 
more than technical expertise, careful 
observation and manipulative dexter- 
ity when it is needed. She gives herself. 
She is a strong anchor in the stormy sea 
of labour. She is a skilled companion 
who can be relied on utterly because 
she understands what you seek, and is 
committed to you. The humanisation 
of birth depends on developing one-to- 
one mid-wife ry care. 

The writer’s 'Pregnancy and Childbirth’ 
has sold more than 1 million copies. 
Andreas Whittam Smith returns next 
week from holiday. 


1 jar and untrustworthy 
professions. Usually MF&, jour- 
nalists and estate agents fight it 
out at the top. But one spedes 
is more hated than all the rest 
Spurned by the man in the 
street, reviled by celebrities, 
we have the hapless newspaper 
photographer. 

This weekend, two more feD 
victim to angry public person- 
i alities. When Martin Stenning 
followed the Princess of Wales 
I on his motorbike, her solution 
was simple and effective. She 
jumped out of her car, pinched 
his ignition keys and drove off 
laughing. A dassy act for a 
media manipulator. 

James Ayiott had a less 
pleasant experience. Disturbing 
Paul Gascoigne on his honey- 
moon in Hawaii, Ayiott found 
himself in hospital after some- 
one struck with a stone. An 

effective technique, but involv- 
| mg less finesse than the 
Princess showed. 

A photographer’s lot is not a 
happy one even within the 
newspapers they work for. Usu- 
ally nicknamed “snappers", the 
alternative, crueller term is 
"monkeys” - because of pho- 
tographers' tendency to jump 
up and down, run backwards 
and climb trees. But for any 
celeb who has borne the indig- 
nity of seeing the inside of 
their nostrils all over the front 
page or their cellulite revealed 
getting out of a lima, there is no 
love lost 

In the old days, of course, the 
simple way to avoid appearing 
in the papers in an unflattering 
light was to cover your features 
with a newspaper or umbrella. 
Sadly, this no longer works 
unless you want to affix an 
umbrella permanently to your 
forehead. Even then, editors 
have discovered that pbotosxrf 
people trying to hide are fun- 
nier than those of them walk- 
ing normally, and so are much 
more HkeJy to be used. 

- No. in today’s world, avoid- 
ing photos is a more sophisti- 
cated process, requiring careful 
planning and 'supezb execution. 
So here we can exclusively 
reveal the insider's guide to 
beating the paparazzi 

First, perfect the art of blink- 
ing slowly and regularly. Noth- 
ing annoys a snapper more 
than a picture ruined by some- 
one’s eyes closed (unless, of 
course, the story is that you 
have a drink problem, in which 
case rumours may be fuelled). 

If this is too difficult, it is 
time to hire burly minders, 
each armed with sharp scissors 
to snip the camera strap at the 
crucial moment Minders can 
also distract snappers with com- 
ments such as, “Look, mate. 
Madonna isn’t here and she 


told me she’s not coming down- 
stairs today,” while you slip 

out the back door. 

The truly professonal solu- 
tion is to hire fots of security 
guards to hustle your lookalike 
(preferably under a shawl) out 
of the hotel front door amid 
shouts of “ou'ofrmwayt” Two 
hundred photographers will 
iimnediaiely pursue said looka- 
like around Kensington for 
hours, leaving you free to 
browse happily in Soho. 

The other alternative is to 

offer one photographer a place 
on your private plane without 
specifying a name. Let the 
monkeys fight it out among 
themselves - it's prudent to call 
the ambulance in advance - 
and taxi down the runway leav- 
ing the yells of pain behind. 

Perhaps the most effective 
technique, though, is treating 

S hotographers like human 
eings. Used to hurled insults, 
stoney silence and physical 
abuse, a photographer who is 
treated in a civilised manner 
will be pathetically grateful. At 
the height of the Sara Keays 
scandal, Cedi Parkinson invited 
snappers soaked in the rain to 
shelter in his garage. Later, he 

A photographer 
treated civilly will 
be pathetically 
grateful 

brought out a bottle of whisky 
to warm them up. When (me 
raised his camera, the offender 
was quickly and effectively 
squashed by the rest 
Here a tribute must be paid 
again to the Princess of Whies, 
probably the most photog- 
raphed woman in the world. She 
has pioneered marry innovative 
techniques, hi the early days she 
capgfat a bus to avoid a photog- 
rapher (a truly remarkable 
achievement for a woman who 
admits she doesn’t know how to 
use a public phone box). Now 
she emplcys the more subtle lac- 
tic of crying in the middle of the 
road so that most feel too sorry 
to take advantage of her. 

And finally, remember that 
photographers are like you and 
me. They crave excitement, 
glamour and huge expense 
accounts. In Hawaii, James 
Ayiott overheard Gazza saying 
to Sheryl: “Wish we'd gone to 
bloody Majorca." Gazza: no 
photographer wants to spend 
two weeks in Magaluf when he 
can be in Hawaii So, next lime 
you want to travel incognito, 
book yourself into a cosy apart- 
ment m Torremolinos, spread a 
rumour the Princess is in St 
Lucia and enjoy the peace. 


A farewell to alms - of the dottier sort 

Our absurd charity laws benefit public schools and lady bountifuls, yet penalise self-helpers. Reform is vital 


■ wui fc-v J — , 

A mare worthwhile an anniversary it 
would be if we were to use it as th e 
occasion for reform of the extraordi- 
nary muddle and hotch potch of polit- 
ical expediency and near dishonesty 
"that passes under the name of “char- 
ity” at present. 

’ Applying a tin opener to this ran ot 
worms comes a report today from a 

coinmfesfon sponsored by the National 

Council for Voluntary Organisations. 
Although independent, ^ member- 
ship of the Commission on the Future 
of the Voluntary Sector is drawn from 
those up to their necks in the chanty 
world - so it Is hardly cause for won- 

(ferment that it ?eps 
die reaflv tricky issues. Reform - yes 
- but no’talk of who the losers would 
be among the charities. fh 

Why is reform vnal? Because to 

charitable sector now, ^ ® 
of £15bn a year with capital worm 

some £25tm. It matfert because^ia^ 

liable status means 
contributing heavily m « 

performing tasks that may or may not 

skskSB- 

pttKBl about what » 

matters now more from 

ilies increasingly ^^^enunent, 
alms-grvere into arms oi , . 

competing for state contracts wnn m 

private sector. r day, when 

*fc Queen meant 

charity law got goujS* at 'does ft 

mean now. At P rc>v 


gories of activity officially quality for 
charitable status - the relief of the 
poor, certain purposes recognised as 
beneficial to the community; the 
advancement of religion; the advance- 
ment of education. (Strict legal defi- 
nitions say nothing, note, about ani- 
mals or the other bizarre causes that 

have slipped in.) 

Queen Elizabeth BPs government - 
if it were to start from scratch - would 
have to rule out religion. The major- 
ity no longer believe in it, and it would 
be hard in a multicultural and heathen 
society to prove it (fid good rather than 
causing divisive harm. The Charity 
Commission accepts some cults; oth- 
ers are excluded, but there is little to 

chose between some of them. 

As for education - that is the biggest 


to encourage the rich to pay for fee 
education of the poor but now the 
poor taxpayer has ended up con- 
tributing to the education of the rich 
- the notorious Eton Question. Any 
reform of charity law would have to 
strike out the public schools. This has 
nothing to do wife sodafis* vindfc- 
tiveness or any desire to drive them 
out of business, for which there is 
rightly precious little public enthusi- 
asm. It is simply impossible to recon- 
cile Eton with fee idea of charity: by 
no stretch of fee imagination is Wills’ 
and Harry’s education a charitable 
cause. 

But controversy Is no reason for a 


charity reform. For if the Government 
wishes to offer some equivalent sup- 
port to private schools it can do so 
through some other educational tax 
dispensation without bringing the 
name of charity into disrepute; 

Reform would bring other losers, 


otherwise there is no point in it reli- 
gion and animals would be fallers 
under any new law feat made any 
sense. Today’s Commission report 
recommends a single criterion for 

Religion and animals 
would be excluded 
under any new law 
that made sense 


charitable status - a simple declara- 
tion of “public benefit”. But fee Com- 
mission leaves ft to others to deter- 
mine who foils into feat net. 

There would be new winners - they 
are fee weak, the small and those with- 
out clout. Currently excluded are 
some of fee best and most useful new 
groups: self-help groups - everything 
from tiny prisoners' families groups to 
anti-drink and dnio nrgnnkmg groups 

- left out because they do gold to 
themselves and not to others. The old- 
fashioned law says that only lady 
bountifuls get charitable status while 
self-helpers do not 

The fioarisbiug new credit unions, 
social justice groups, human rights 
groups and mam- job creation and 


unemployment schemes are also cur- 
rently excluded. The closer to the 
ground, the more local and genuine 
the group, the harder it is for them lo 
fulfil the criteria for charity registra- 
tion. It means the big old charities that 
may have lost their original freshness 
and zeal lie across the tracks of smaller 
user-groups who want to get started 
Today's report offers excellent rec- 
ommendations for revitalising the 
whole sector. 

But the real problem in all this - 
the one that will frighten any gov- 
ernment - is defining in the modern 
world what we mean by the “good”. 
Can we still agree on common pur- 
poses? The right-wing press's out- 
bursts ag ains t some of the causes sup- 
ported by the National Lottery 
Charities Board's shows fee problem. 
They only like the cuddly causes - 
children and fee deserving sick. For- 
get Aids prevention among gays, 
rehabilitating criminals, starving vic- 
tims of African wars, or treating had 
boys and drug addicts. If we were to 
reduce charitable status to just those 
causes feat no one could object to, 
fees we'd end up wife nothing but fee 
National Society for fee Prevention 
of Cruelty to* Children, cancer 
research, ihe National Trust and 
lifeboats. 

The answer could be feat none of 
them should get tax-exempt status. All 
these voluntary' organisations should 
simply operate as not-for-profit com- 
panies, under normal consumer pro- 
tection and company law. People 
could continue lo donate according to 
their own particular whim - donkeys 
for some, drug addicts for cithers. The 
Government "likewise. If old ladies 
want to leave money io cats. 2 do not 
want to be party to that lunatic irans- 


action by being forced to add to then- 
donations through tax relief taken 
from my pocket. The more they give, 
the more we all give too. 

What is the chance of a bold new 
incoming government seizing this 
bunch of nettles? Small I fear - though 
if something is not done soon, the pub- 
lic may lose faith in fee very idea of 
charitable giving, which would be a 
tragedy. There is nothing in it for 
politicians - except a guaranteed row 
of nuclear proportions. So, out of cow- 
ardice. they will probably continue to 
let sleeping guide dogs lie. 





Prince William at Eton: an unsuitable 
candidate for charity Kent Gavin 
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Hugh Davson 


British physiology has« over the 
past century, produced some re- 
markable scientists, renowned 
for conducting imaginative, far- 
ranging research and producing 
scholarly, lucid texts. Hugh 
Davson was a physiologist in this 
tradition. His work on the cell 
membrane was a major contri- 
bution to an area that is now 
recognised as fundamental for 
much of modern physiology 
and pharmacology. 

Additionally he was a pio- 
neering investigator of the phys- 
iology of eye fluids and the 
cerebrospinal fluid (csf), his 
work having clinical relevance 
to conditions such as glaucoma, 
meningitis, hydrocephalus and 
techniques of corneal trans- 
portation. He was also, through- 
out most of his professional life, 
a prolific and elegant writer of 
textbooks and research mono- 
graphs, the most recent of 
which. The Physiology of the 
Csf and Blood Bruin Barriers 
with Malcolm Segal, was pub- 
lished at the beginning of the 
year. 

Bora in 1909, Davson was the 
fifth of eight children of a pros- 
perous north London medical 
practitioner. Aged 37, after a 
undistinguished career at Uni- 
versity College School he was 
sent to work, as a clerk in a firm 
on the Baltic Exchange, his fa- 
ther having wrongly assumed 
that he had failed his matricu- 
lation. Davson stayed for two 
years before having, as he 
put it, the good fortune to 
be sacked. Thus be bad the 
opportunity to resume his 
education, 'and, supported by 
his father, entered University 
College London to reach 
chemistry. 

He graduated with First 
Class honours in 1931, as did 
his friend and later co-worker 
Jim Danielli. The national 
financial crisis of (hat year 
meant that jobs were scarce, and 
by default not intention, he re- 
mained at UCL, joining for a 
while the college's Communist 
cell and doing research in 
chemistry under the supervision 
of C.K. frigoid. The arrange- 
ment was not a happy one. 
Financial difficulties - Davson 
was still largely supported by 


his father - were increased 
on his marriage to Marjorie 
Heath, later a distinguished so- 
ciety portrait painter, and the 
project Ingold had assigned 
was routine and tedious, with lit- 
tle scope for individual flair or 
innovation. 

Davson was rescued by Pro- 
fessor (later Sir) Jack Drum- 
mond of the department of 
biochemistry at UCL. who pro- 
vided a modest grant, laboratory 
space and an entirely free hand 
with research. Thus he began to 
investigate the chemistry of liv- 
ing matter, especially the per- 
meability of the membrane of 
red blood cells. 

Membranes, the barriers 
between the living cell and the 
outside world, were little un- 
derstood, and Davson studied 
the mechanisms of selective 
permeability, how some sub- 
stances could cross this barrier 
whilst others were prevented. 
Red blood cells were readily 
obtained from a local abattoir, 
and Davson, often with Daniel- 
li, studied how electrically 
charged particles, or ions, of 
different chemical elements 
were transported into and out 
of the red cell, across the mem- 
brane. 

Continuing money problems, 
exacerbated by (he arrival of a 
daughter, lead Davson to apply 
for a research post, funded by 
the Medical Research Council, 
to work with an ophthalmolo- 
gist. Dr (later Sir) Stewart 
Duke-Elder, studying eye fluids 



Davson: literary contributions to 
modem physiology Photograph: 
Physiological Society Archives 


and the causative factors of 
glaucoma. A Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Fellowship in 1936, to 
work in the United States, and 
a Beit Fellowship the following 
year allowed him to develop his 
membrane work more fully, 
although an application in 1939 
for a Senior Beit Fellowship 
was rejected because, he was 
told, work on cell membranes 
was not relevant to physiology. 
He therefore accepted a pest 
at Dalhousie University in 
Canada, crossing the border 
from the US on the day war was 
declared. 

Before leaving Britain, 
Davson had written an MSc the- 
sis, which became the basis of 
a classic research text, Davsoa 
and Danielli’s Permeability of 
Natural Membranes, that Anal- 
ly appeared in 1942. By then 
Davson, just awarded a DSc, 
had returned to Britain across 
a U-boat-infested Atlantic to 
undertake war work. Whilst 
his wife and daughter stayed in 
A-A. Milne's empty house in 
Chelsea, Davson worked at 
Porton Down on the effects of 
nitrogen mustard on the eye, 
and then with the Army Oper- 
ational Research Group at Roe- 
h amp ton. With his expertise in 
visual physiology he was as- 
signed to a project on night-time 
viewing in which he learned to 
drive Sherman tanks, bulldoz- 
ers and army lorries along the 
darkened lanes of Surrey, with 
the aid of infra-red light. 

Deciding after the war not to 
return to Canada, Davson be- 
gan working once more on eye 
fluids at UCL, and then at the 
Institute of Ophthalmology in 
London, which be helped to es- 
tablish in 1947, Duke-Elder 
becoming Director, with 
Davsoa as his deputy. Person- 
al and intellectual differences 
between the two men led 
Davson to return to UCL, to the 
Department of Physiology. In 
an extensive oral history inter- 
view for the Physiological So- 
ciety, Davson described this 
period as an appalling crisis. 

He had built up a team of 
keen young researchers at the 
institute, and feeling that it 
would be unfair to continue 
working on the eye fluids, in 


competition with those had un- 
til so recently been his col- 
leagues, he started a new 
research programme on the 
cerebrospinal fluid that bathes 
the brain. He wrote his first 
book on the subject, he said, be- 
cause he knew nothing about it 
and needed to learn. 

Employed as a member of 
staff of the Medical Research 
Council from 1954, he re- 
mained at UCL until his re- 
tirement in 1975. after which he 
held several visiting professor- 
ships in Britain and the US, and 
worked and wrote on transport 
across biological barriers until 
his death. 

Davsons literary contribu- 
tions to modem physiology are 
enormous. Amongst others, 
The Physiology of the Eye ap- 
peared' in 1949 (he was work- 
ing on a new edition when he 
died); two years later, the first 
edition of Textbook of General 
Physiology appeared. There 
were several more: he typed all 
the early drafts himself and 
prepared the indices from a 
massive array of cards. 

In 1985 he was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Phys- 
iological Society, of which had 
been a member for 45 years, 
but. probably because ofhis de- 
termined individuality and self- 
confessed lack of tact, received 
few other accolades from 
Britain. In contrast he was well 
recognised in the US, being 
awarded numerous prizes and 
honours, including the Fogar- 
ty Scholarship in 3975, and in 
1993 the American Physiolog- 
ical Society inaugurated an 
eponymous lecture in his hon- 
our, a distinction that gave him 
particular pleasure. 

For his services in promoting 
Yugoslav-Britisb academic ex- 
changes, he was elected to the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences, 
only the third Englishman, af- 
ter William Gladstone and the 
sculptor Henry Moore, Lobe so 
honoured. 

E. M. Tansey 


Hugh Davson, physiologist: bom 
London 25 November 1909; 
married 1931 Marjorie Heath 
(died 1994; one daughter); died 
Georgeham, Devon 2 July 1996. 


Sir Gordon Cox 


In his moving and fascinating 
tribute to his friend Gordon Cox 
[obituary, 1 JufyJ, Lord Dainton 
referred to Cox's students, in- 
evitably themselves referred to 
as “Pippins”. But not only did 
Cbx have scientific Pippins - he 
also look the trouble to educate 
“political Pippins", writes Tam 
DalyeEL 

In the summer of 1962, when 
I was elected to the House of 


Commons, Cox, having identi- 
fied me as a likely young graft 
in Parliament, invited me with 
colleagues to spend a day with 
him as head of the Agricultur- 
al Research Council at the Fruit 
Research Station at East 
Mailing. Vividly, I recollect not 
only the delicious cherries of 
many varieties - Cox was a con- 
noisseur of cherries in the same 
way that others are connoisseurs 


of Burgundy - but his obvious- 
ly wonderful relationship with 
staff and gardeners and his 
plea for politicians to take an in- 
terest in all the aspects of the 
work of the research councils. 
And this we did at his behest. 

. Never was there a more im- 
pressive. energetic advocate of 
the value to society of long-term 
serious scientific inquiry. Dain- 
ton mentions his cooling-off 


when his erstwhile friend 
Lord Rothschild championed 
customer-contractor principles. 
Cox did not hide his dismay and 
contacted personally every one 
of the political Pippins to speak 
with them. 

I shall remember him at 
British Association meetings 
with Lady Cox, twinkle-eyed, 
looking to the future. I shall 
treasure having been a Pippin. 



A taste for structural dtaequfltbrium: Israel's bouse for Arango ft Berry; Los A ng el es, 1991 
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Franklin Israel 


Fr an trim Israel was a quintes- 
sential Los Angeles architect. 
Re designed a series of resi- 
dences, remodels and office 
buildings, mainly for enter- 
tainment industry clients, that 
exemplify the contemporary 
West Coast style. This free- 
wheeling design approach, in- 
spired by the acclaimed LA 
architect Frank Gehry, is char- 
acterised by an eclectic bor- 
rowing of local materials and 
sources, spatial and formal ex- 
perimentation, a painterly use 
of colour and material, and a 
taste for structural disequilib- 
rium that has been read as as 
expression of a city, literally and 
metaphorically, on shaky 
ground. 

1b this Iaael added an eru- 
dition and a city-lover's sensi- 
bility that set turn apart from 
some of his coevals. Residential 
projects such as the Altman 
House (1988), the Lamy- 
Newton Pavilion (J9SS), 
Arango & Berry (1991) and 
Goldberg-Bean ’(1991) incor- 
porate not only local and 
Mediterranean architectural in- 
fluences - such as Rudolf 
Schindler, Richard Neutra. Car- 
lo Scarpa, John Lautner and 
Frank Gehry - but juxtapose 
old and new in striking com- 
positions that evoke the 
heterogeneity of the city. 

In his noied production stu- 
dios for Propaganda Films 
(1988). Limelight Productions, 
Virgin Records and the Bright 
and Associates studios (in the 


former Ray and Charles Earnes 
studio, 1991), Israel decon- 
structed the interiors into a se- 
ries of spatial experiences, vistas 
and promenades, creating what 
he called “cities within", to 
take the place of the urban 
fabric missing without 

He was, in the estimation of 
his long-time mentor Frank 
Gebjy, “on his way” to becom- 
ing a great architect when be 
died, from complications from 
Aids, at the age of 50. 

Frank Israel was also the 
LA design world's most ener- 
getic social animal. He main- 
tained a vast collection of 
friends as eclectic as his archi- 
tecture, preserving different 
identities in different social 
spheres in a way that is possi- 
ble only in a city as widespread 
and diverse as Los Angeles. He 
moved fluidly from the role of 
father and esteemed professor 
to his devoted office staff and 
students at the school of archi- 
tecture at UCLA (University of 
California at Los Angeles), 
where he taught for 20 years, to 
active voice for the gay com- 
munity, to friend of miscella- 
neous people in the arts and 
media, to celebrity player. Only 
Frank Israel could casually re- 
port that at last night's party 
he'd danced with Madonna. 

Rare among architects, Israel 
was genuinely interested in 
people. The Frank Israel I, and 
many others knew, was reticent 
about his early study of philos- 
ophy. his days under Louis 


Kahn at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. his master-planning 
work in Tehran with the British 
firm of Llewelyn-Davies, or his 
two years, as recipient of the 
Rome Prize, at the American 
Academy of Rome which 
proved a turning-point in his 
life. 

The Frank we knew was fas- 
cinated by our lives, specifical- 
ly our love-lives. Not just in a 
gossipy way - though he loved 
gossip -but in, as Americans 
would say. a proactive way. 
Frank was self-appointed 
match-maker for friends across 
the city, sometimes scoring a hit 
Several couples owe their do- 
mestic bliss to the efforts of 
Frank theyenta. 

When this remedy failed he 
would recommend the other 
one: shopping. Frank Israel 
loved to shop. He look our mu- 
tual friend Julia Bloomfield, the 
head of Getty Publications, on 
a week-long shopping spree to 
help her mend a broken heart, 
and ever after, when things 
looked bleak, would advise her, 
“Go shopping!” He would ac- 
company insecure clients on 
buying expeditions to help them 
transform their houses, and, if 
necessary, their lives. He would 
meet Berta Gehry, Frank 
Gebiyswife, in footwear bou- 
tiques for shoe-shopping binges 
(“YouTl never be a successful ar- 
chitect,” he told one student, 
“until you wear better shoes”). 

And everyone appreciated it 
He was blessed with an innate 


good eye and love of texture and 
material that made itself man-.' 
ifesl in the things be chose fox 
people and in the attention to 
detail in all his projects. 

Frank Israel was a sensitive 
soul inside a large frame, a 
frame he fought to maintain as 
the virus encroached. The fearr 
he felt at impending death was 
expressed not in his demeanour 

- he had lived with the HIV in- 
fection for 32 years and re- 
mained persistently optimistic 

- but in his work. 

Near the end, a tension and ; 
pronounced sense of instabili- 
ty crept into his designs, as in - 
the recently completed Dan 
House in Malibu, m his instal- 
lation at the self-designed ret- - 
respective of his work held at 
the Museum of Contemporary 
Art earlier this year -where the * 
visitor was enveloped in chalkv-^ 
white, japed planes that helff- 
both the innocence of origami 
and the hostility of encroaching 
icebergs- and in the Fine Arts 
Building at the Riverside cam- 
pus of the University of River- 
side. Still in the design stage 
when he died, the Fine Aits 
Building was the first of what 
was predicted to be a string of 
major public prefects and con- r 
crete proof of his stature as a 
great architect 

Frances Anderton 

Fronldm David Israel, architect 
bom Brooklyn, New York 22 
December 1945; died Los _ 
Angeles 10 June 1996. * 


General Maurice Chevance-Bertin 


Maurice Chevance-Bertin was 
one of the most distinguished 
leaders of the French Resis- 
tance. He was also one of the 
most interesting because he was 
personally involved in some of 
the deepest controversies con- 
cerning the essential nature of 
the movement 
He was an officer in the 
colonial army when, after the 
defeat of 1940, he was recruit- 
ed by Captain Henry Fnenay for 
his embryo resistance move- 
ment in southern France. As 
one of the very first members 
of this organisation who became 
second in command to Frenay, 


Chevance-Bertin was probably 
the very first to learn the 
contents of his leaders 
* Manifesto ". 

The details of this declaration 
have caused considerable de- 
bate amongst historians. Frenay 
was certainly a Ktainist who be- 
lieved that it was the hero’ of 
Verdun who would ultimately 
saw France and who did not re- 
spond to de Gaulle. But did he 
accept Plain's National Revo- 
lution and collaboration with 
the Germans? Chevance-Bertin 
played his part in saving Frenay 
from the bitterest criticisms; he 
searched his memory (some- 


times with the assistance of his 
wife) and be went to the 
archives. 

Chevance-Bertin was an im- 
portant witness in deciding 
when it was that Frenay ac- 
cepted de Gaulle as h is leader. 
11 was right at the beginning of 
January, in 1942, and he was 
with Frenay when they met 
Jean Moulin in Agnes Bidault’s 
house in Marseilles. Moulin 
had coroe straight from de 
Gaulle in London. Suggestions 
that Frenay had been convert- 
ed to Gaulfism much earlier are 
thus contradicted, and the evi- 
dence of the persistence of loy- 


alty to Petain amongst army of- 
ficers who were in the resistance 
is confirmed. 

Further evidence of the com- 
plexities of Vichy supporters 
came when Chevance-Bertin 
was arrested by the French po- 
lice in Lyons in 1942 and the 
names of other members of the 
Resistance were discovered 
amongst bis papers. This could 
have been a devastating blow 
but Chevance-Bertin and his 
companions were soon released 
by the intervention of a Colonel 
Rollin, who was working close- 
ly with Admiral Darian and 
who, probably with British sup- 


port, was seeking an under- 
standing with certain resistance 
groups. 

But more tragically, the man 
who had been Chevance- 
Bertin’s chief assistant, Jean 
Multon, was arrested by the 
Gestapo at the beginning of 
1943 and accepted to work with 
them. It was certainly through 
him that Jean Moulin, then 
the head of the National Coun- 
cil for the Resistance, was 
betrayed to (he Germans, 
tortured and killed. But 
Chevance-Bertin, with typical 
independence, differed from 
Frenay and others, in believing 


that a certain resistance fight- 
er called Hardy had also been 
involved in telling the Ger- 
mans about the fetal meeting on 
21 June 1943 when Moulin was 
captured. 

Chevance-Bertin worked 
closely with the National Coun- 
cil of Resistance, and in April 
1944, when he went to London 
and to Algiers, he was made the 
officer commanding in the 
south and south-west of France, 
in charge of the amalgamation 
of resistance fighters and army 
units. This was a difficult task 
One example was the violent 
disagreement between a resis- 


tance leader. Colonel Schnei- 
der, and General de Lattre de 
Thssigny, in which the inter- 
vention of General Chevance- 
Bertin (as he then had become) 
was successful. He led a huge 
army to liberate the coast of 
Vendee in 1944. 

Maurice Chevance (he took 
the name of Bertm when he was 
in the Resistance) was bora in 
1910 in the Oise. He was always 
involved in African affairs and 
after the war he became deputy 
for Guinea. He was a member 
of the Democratic and Social- 
ist party which had emerged 
from the Resistance and which 


was led by Rend Pleven and 
Francois Mitterrand, but in 
1958 he was in favour of the re- 
turn of de Gaulle to power. He 
had considerable interests in 
Africa and he created the review 
Climais, which was concerned 
with overseas affairs. 

Douglas Johnson 

Maurice Chevance-Bertin, soldier; 
wartime resistance leader and 
politician: bom Nanteuil-le- 
tfardoin (Oise) 6 March 1910; 
author of Vingt-mflle Heures 
d'Angoisse 1990; married (five 
Children ); died Paris 17 June 
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DEATHS 

BOLNES& Paul Djgbtaa aged 64. of 
Saffron Walden, on 3 July, suddenly 
after a tone illness. Dearly loved 
husband of Margaret. Requiem at Si 
James's Church. Prebend Street, 
Lo ndon Nl. at 11am on 11 July. 

HUMPHRIES: Alan, BSc PhD. Hus- 
band of Veronica, died on 4 Juhr, af- 
ter a very lengthy illness, bravely 
borne. All enquiries to W. Austin & 
Sons, telephone 0143S 316623. 

RAWSON: Robert Rees, aged SO, 
much- loved husband of Dito, peace- 
fully oo 3 Jolv at CJicsham Hospital, 
Buckinghamshire. Cremation at 
Oultena Crematorium, Amersham, 
on Thursday 1 1 July at 2pm. No Dow- 
ers please. Donations if wished to 
Chcsham Hospital. League of 
Friends, cto Stuart Price Funeral 
Service. 13 HID Avenue, Ameraham, 
Buckinghamshire HF6 5BD. 

For Gasette BURTBS, MARRIAGES ft 

DEATHS please telephone 0171-293 

2011 or tax 0171-2 » 2010. 
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Birthdays 

Lord Allen of Abbeydaie. former se- 
nior civil servant. 84; Mr Jon Ban- 
nenberg, yacht designer, 67; J>r 
Robert Baines, metallurgist. 72; Dr 
Kate Bertram, former President. 
Lucy Cavendish College, Cambridge, 
84; Sir Robin Biggam, chairman. 
BICC 58; Mr Christopher Brawn. 
Headmaster, Norwich School, 52; 
Die Hon Mrs Maty Conor, former 
Chairman. WRVS, 69; Sir Peter 
Darby, former Chief Inspector, Fire 
Services. 7Z; Lord Dcrvaini, Dean of 
the Faculty of Law. Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, 61; Mr Leslie East, publish- 
ing director, Novello Co. 47; 
Mr Keith Fielding, rugby player, 
47; Lord Gflmour of CraigmiOar, for- 
mer government minister. 70; Mr 
Bruce Gyngell, former managing 
director, TV-atn, 67; Mr Bernard 
Henderson, chairman, British "Wa- 
terways. 68; Dame Elaine Kellett- 
Bowuian MP, 72; Dr Peier Knigh t. 
Vice -C h ancellor, University of Cen- 
tral England in Birmingham, 49; 
Maj-Gen Robert Loudoun, former 
Director, Menial Health Foundation, 
74; Viscount Mersey, fjloi director, 
62; Air Chid Marshal Sir Roger 
Palin, Controller, RAF Benevolent 
Fund. 58; The Right Rev Derek Raw- 
difie. Assistant Bishop, Ripon, 75; 
Viscount Samuel. Emeritus Profes- 
sor of physical chemistry. 74; Herr 
Waller Scbcri. former President, 
West Germany, 77: Sir Roy Shaw, for- 
mer Secretary- General, the Arts 
Council, 78; Mr Brian V/aldvn, jour- 
nalist and broadcaster, 64; Sir Peter 
WatfcLn Williams, former Chief Jus- 
tice of Malawi. 85; Aii Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Neil Wheeler, 79; The Very 
Rev Michael Whinney. Assistant 
Bishop, Birmingham, 66. 

Anniversaries 
Births Jean de la Fontaine, poet and 
fabulist, 1621; Tom Cribb, pugilist, 
1781; Fitz-Grcene HaUcck, poet. 


1790; Karl Franz Friedrich 
Chiysandcr. musical scholar, I82fr, 
Joseph Chamberlain, statesman, 
1836; Ferdinand Adolf August Hein- 
rich, Count von Zeppelin, soldier and 
inventor, 1838; John Davison Rock- 
efeller, millionaire, 1839; Sir Arthur 
John Evans, archaeologist. 1851; Al- 
fred Binet, psychologist 1S57; Fer- 
guson Wright Hume (Fergus Hume), 
novelist 1859; Watford Graham 
Robertson, playwright and artist 
1866; Harry Von TTlzer (Harry 
Gama), composer, 1872; Percy 
Aldridge Grainger (George Percy), 
composer and pianist 1881 Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, novelist 1884; 
Stanton Macdonald- Wright, abstract 
painter, 1890; Richard (Edward 
Godfree) Aldington, novelist and col- 
ic, 1892; Alec (Alexander Rahan) 
Wmgh, writer, 1898; George AntheiL, 
composer, 1900; Nelson Aldrich 
Rockefeller, politician. 1908; BiQy 
Eckstine (William Clarence Eck- 
stein), singer and bandleader, 19J4. 
Deaths: Pope Gregoiy XV. 1623; 
Christiaan Huygens, physicist, 1695; 
Robert South, clergyman and orator. 
1716; Percy Bysshe Shell ey, poet at 
sea at Spezia. Italy 1822; Sir Henry 
Raeburn, portrait painter, 1823; Sir 
William Edward Parry, Arctic ex- 
plorer, 1 855; Hablot Knight Browne 
(“Phiz"), artist 188i Anthony Hope 
(Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins), nov- 
elist 1933; Henry Havelock Ellis, 
physician and author, 1939; Vivien 
Leigh (Vivian Maiy Hartley), actress, 
1967; Michael Wilding, actor, 1979; 
Frank Hampsoa, creator of “Dan 
Dare", 1985. On this dayr Vasco da 
Gama, navigator, set sail Bom Lis- 
bon with four ships on a voyage to 
India, 1497; the Battle of Poltava was 
fought when fVfer the Great of Rus- 
sia soundly defeated the invading 
Swedish army of Charles XU. 1709; 
a French victory al Fort Ticoodero- 
ea stemmed the advance of the 
British upon Quebec. 1728; the 
Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was signed 
between Russia andlbifcey, 1833; the 


last bare-knuckle boring contest 
between John Lawrence StiUivan 
and Jake KUrain, and lasting 75 
rounds, took place at Ricbburg, Mis- 
souri, US, 1889; the Ziegfcld Follies 
opened for the first time, New York, 
1907; Serbia declared war on Bul- 
garia, 1913; Britain look over rbe £asi 
African Protectorate as Kenya 
Colony, 1920; the New York munic- 
ipal radio station WNYC first went 
on the air, 1924; General Douglas 
MacArthur was appointed com- 
mander of United Nations forces in 
Korea. 1950. Today is the Feast Day 
of St Adrian US, pope. Saints Aquila 
and Prisca or Priscflla (husband and 
wife), St Grimbald, St Kihan and his 
Companions. St Procopius of Cae- 
sarea, St Raymund of Tbulouse, St 
S rninr w and her Companions and St 
Wjthburga. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum.- Anne 
Hobbs, “Aspects of Beatrix Potter**, 
230pm. 


Edinburgh University 

The following honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity were awarded on 
Saturday by the Faculty of Divinity, 
Edinburgh Univeraty, as part of the 
celebrations to mark the 150ch an- 
niversary of New College; 

The E cu meni c al Patriarch Banhokuncw I, 
AxchMsbop <t( ConsUnlinopte; PnotosorUr- 
suIaKicg. Pro te scc otTtaeoiogy and Refagiotfe 
Studies, Bristol UnIWMily: Professor Choon- 
SengSoog. PiofesoroITbeulOQ) and Asian 
Cultures at the Padfk School of Religion. 
Berkeley, California. Tbc Very Rev ProTeaor 
Emeritus TE-Ibnanec. Protewr ot Christ- 
ian Dogmatics. Edinburgh Ummaty IQSZ-79. 


Appointments 

Mr David MacLeinaa, to be Am- 
bassador to the Lebanese Republic. 
Miss Maeve Fort, to be British High 
Commissioner to the Republic of 
South Africa. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by Lhe re- 
porters of the All England Law 

Reports. 

Arbitration 

Philip Alexander Securities & Fu- 
tures Ud v Bamberger; QBD Catam 
Ct fWaHer Jl 8 May 1996. 

Where a a arbitration clause dis- 
criminated on the basis of na- 
tionality without objective 
justification it was unenforce- 
able under EC law. Therefore 
the clause, contained in agree- 
ments made between an 
English company dealing in fu- 
tures and options and its Ger- 
man customers, did not entitle 
the English company to an in- 
junction of lhe German cus- 
tomers' foreign proceedings. 
However, although some Ger- 
man courts had already given 
judgment, the English courts 
were not bound to recognise 
the German judgments ob- 
tained in disregard of Lhe 
arbitration provision. 

Stephen Morris. Sara Masters (DJ. 
Freeman ) for the plaintiffs; David 
Anderson. Helen Dorics ( Treasury 
SoUciiorl os Amicus Curiae 

Company law 

Secretary of State for Dade and In- 
dustry v Davies; CA fNeiQ, Hobbonse. 
MWett UJ) 24 May 1996. 

In deciding whether to gram 
leave for proceedings against a 
director under s 6 of the Com- 
pany Directors' Disqualification 
Act 1986 to be commenced out 
of time, the inadequacy of the 
reasons for the delay was mere- 
ly one of the conditions to be 


CASE SUMMARIES 
— - ■ — ♦ - — — — 


8 July 1996 


taken into account and was not 
by itself a free-standing or 
threshold test. 

Michael Briggs QC, Paul Girolami 
(Peters Peters) for the appellant; 
A. WH. Charles, Richard GiUis (Treasury 
Solicitor ) for the Secretary of State, 

European law 

OTtynn v CWeT Adjudication Officer 
(Case C-237/94) EC* 23 May 1996. 
The imposition of a territorial 
condition, on the gram of a 
payment under the Social 
Fund (Maternity and Funeral 
Expenses) | General) Regula- 
tions 1987 (Si 481) to cover 
the costs incurred by a claimant 
on the occasion of a death in 
the family, that the burial or 
cremation should take place 
within the United Kingdom, 
constituted indirect discrimi- 
nation against a migrant work- 
er in respect of social and 
tax advantages contrary to art 
7(2) of Regulation (EEC) 
1612/68. 

Injunction 

Kdcbinn International pie v Grasp 
Public Relations Holdings Ltd: CA 
(Staart-Sraltfc. Peter Gibson. Ward 
UJ) 24 May 1996. 

The Court of Appeal’s power 
to grant an injunction in exer- 
cise of its original jurisdiction 
was not limited to cases con- 
cerned with the preservation of 
a fund or property but was 
based on the wider principle 
that justice required the court 


to be able to ensure that its 
judgments were not rendered 
valueless by an unjustifiable dis- 
posal of assets. There was no 
reason why the considerations 
applicable to the grant of a 
Mareva injunction should not 
be applied. The test would be 
“Does the appellant have a 
good arguable appeal?” The 
court had concurrent original 
jurisdiction similar to that ex- 
ercised where a stay of execu- 
tion was sought and the matter 
did not have to be raised tty way 

of appeal 

Gewgr Leggan j Clifford Chance) for 
the applicant; Ramie TagerQC. Jama 
Ayhffe (ZenisSilbinljorihe respondent. 

Practice 

Gotten v Bromsgnrra DC; QB DivCt 
(AnW LJ. Sachs J) 22 May 1996. 
Where the High Court bad dis- 
mised an application to amend 
a case stated, but had not dis- 
missed the appeal by way of 
case stated itself, an applicant 
need leave from the 
High Court to withdraw the ap- 
peal in order to ask the justices 
to vaty or rescind their order 
under si 42 of the Magistrates' 
Courts Act 1980, as there was 
no express statutory provision 
to deprive the applicant of his 
right to withdraw or abandon 
his appeal. 

Richard A. Fumisf (Morton Fisher. 
Bromspme) far the appellant, ; John 
Greaves (.4. 1 Burton Borough Solicitor) 

fur Bmmgrm-c DC. 


McKnight fBMTD v Sheppard; Cb D 
iLightman J) 14 May 1996. 

Fines imposed by disciplinary 
procedures of the Stock Ex- 
change and legal expenses in- 
curred in defending charges of 
breach of Stock Exchange rules 
were not deductible from trad- 
ing income by a stockbroker. 
While the expenditure was in- 
curred solely to save the tax- 
payers business, it was not an 
incident or part of the cost of 
carrying on his business. 

Timothy Brennan (Inland Revenue); 

Hugh McKay ( Dunderdak WignaB. 
Manchester) for the taxpayer. 

Tfcwpfeton tHMTTi t JacatKt CUD 
(Jonathan Parker J) 22 May L 996 . 

the cost of converting the loft 
^jace in a taxpayer’s house to 
an office, paid for by his 
prospective employer before he 
oecame employed, was a tax- 
able benefit within s 154 of the 

Inc ? me , 31111 Corporation Tax- 
es Act 1988. Though the ben- 
efit was derived from a contract 
made, between the employer 
and the builder, before the 
taxpayer became an employee, 
DC received no benefit until the 
work was done, by which time 
Qe was an employee. 

Tmothy Brennan (Inland Revenue): 

(Nahum Nathanson) far 

,9? 2?“* Andrcir Wiles (cn- ' 
Nora? ^ 
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Institutions turn cool as 


r The Alternative Investment 
; Market is in danger of be- 
! coming a victim of its own suc- 
. cess. There are dear signs of 
; overheating, with old-fash - 
: . ioned new-issue fatigue leaving 
many investors reluctant to 
take up shares. 

Haif-a dozen-institutions are 
said to have turned their backs 
on AIM, at least until the 
autumn. They are believed to 
• be fed up with the amount of 
time and effort they are ex- 
pected to spend dealing with 
the inevitable round of pre- 
sentations that accompany 
most flotations. And often the 
companies are so small and 
with so little investment appeal 
that fund managers find the 
; exercise a waste of time. 

•’ There are also said to be 
worries about the liquidity of 
•: the junior market and the lack 
of interest often apparent once 
initial dealing has been com- 
pleted. The twitchiness creep- 
ing into the AIM new issue 
queue was highlighted by 


stockbroker Teathcr & Green- mason, joined o" ^nday. 
wood, it emerged that it had Cirqual, an 1 s , p lis 

palled the flotation of VLSI, an cialist, arrw^ °n Monday. 
Uxbridge distributor of com- led by ex-FKl chief . 

puter components, not be- Tony GartlandandisexpcU 
cause it was worried about the to achieve a heady P T( -™. _ 
company but it felt the market over its 122p placinfi.wai" 
was “a bit iffy'’. mark, a sales promotion and 

Said the broker: “Everyone event management group 
has either gone away for their ing from Otex. should app 
holidays or gone to the Test this week via an mixoduaKn 


AIM becomes victim of own success 

M IIIK FIT WEEK 


led by ex-FKI chief executive W&fgTgjl D£ 

Tony Gartland and is expected St c 

to achieve a heady pfemmm 

over its 122p placing. Water- M 1 

mark, a sales promotion and 

pwer group; Pordura Poods, . 
from Otex, sno opH gpuj^ci meals delivery service: 

SCI, a computer games de- 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 


nrofiiahle- time for many ot cans nave yc, groups are sokuu.c 

fesssss wsfdt, •varA 


At least a score 


stockbrokers. Summer is nor- 
mal one of the less active new- 
issue periods. If the present 
batch of hopefuls enjoy suc- 


the con- 


the autumn". BATM, a maker of high- 

Wilh the stampede to lake speed data equipment, » 
AIM gathering strength there another candidate for a deDul 


share vibe, pence 


seems every chance that others 
will suffer the same fate as 
VLSI. The astonishing suc- 
cess of AIM has surprised 


this week. Others hoping soon 
to embrace the fledgling share 
market include Alizymc, a 
biotech business; Chemical 


many. Since it was launched last Design; Fayrcwood, an juidio 
summer it has attracted a equipment group; Hat Pm. a 


stream of companies, ranging 
from established groups lo 
hopeful newcomers. The n ear- 
200 constituents spread over 
breweries, football clubs and 
assorted hi-tech groups. 

Dring's of Bath, a sione- 


headhunten Jeff Wayne Music. 
Life Numbers, supplying per- 
sonal telephone numbers;Lon- 
don & Edinburgh. a publisher; 
LotleryKing. offering lottery 
tickets and dispensers to clubs; 
Network Technology. :i com- 
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John Jenkins, has also enjoyed t he super- believes mere » 

mmfcetchain, are among those 

shares of more than 1U0 com- on ^ Government of those looking 
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duuuu — f rallies, not uuy tne oips, o this year, with the 

British Energy the : 0 advice. But Ian Harnett at position in its 

new issues to the mam mar Generate Strauss Turn- f ^ rP t a n market 

has been sudpnsmgly Am “cheerful as ever He fetor less 

SrSf?” SfrAassS"; 

“r/S'ptogramme.not a mere 170p hvo years a^J 


Somerfield’s £500m flotation is 
the biggest non-privatisation 
share sale so far this year. 

Even rights issues have been 
relatively subdued, considering 
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Industry 
calls for 
changes 

toPFI 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

The Government’s beleaguered 
•Private Finance Initiative will 
come under further attack this 
week in a report from the Con- 
federation of British Industry 
calling for key changes in the 
way it operates. 

' The CBI report, due to be 
published on Thursday, will 
recommend that in future the 
PFi should apply to fewer and 
bigger projects with a threshold 
below which Government de- 
partments would no longer 
need to seek private funding for 
public transport and health 
schemes and the like. 

This would be an important 
change in the way the PFI func- 
tions? Two years ago, in a bid to 
kick-start the initiative, Kenneth 
Clarice, the Chancellor, said 
that no public sector capital pro- 
jects would be considered un- 
less Whitehall had Hist sought 
to finance them under the PR. 

Although projects worth 
nearly £5bn have been awarded, 
the Channel Tunnel rail link ac- 
counts for £3bn. of this. A 
further 1,500 schemes worth 


£27bn have been identified but 
the vast majority are small pro- 
jects worth under £25m. 

The CBI will argue that this 
has clogged up the system, 
making the PFI still more cum- 
bersome and the bidding 
process too costly compared 
with the projects on offer. 

The fresh criticism comes 
amid growing concern in gov- 
ernment circles at the failure of 
the PFI to deliver, and the 
withdrawal of construction 
group Taylor ’Woodrow from the 
bidding for a prestige £100m 
PFI hospital project in Dartford, 
KcdL 

Mr Clarke has reportedly 
written to the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Michael Heseltine, 
warning that the initiative risks 
being “discredited" unless 
Whitehall departments speed 
up the awarding of contracts. 

The CBI report, drawn up by 
a steering group representing 
contractors. IT and facilities 
management firms and fi- 
nanciers, will also call for a case- 
by-case approach io the way that 
risk is divided between the pub- 
lic and private sector. 
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Fast trade The Channel Tunnel rail link, aimed at making the British side of the journey as speedy for Enrostar trains as the French lines, 

accounts for £3bn of the £5bn so far awarded for PFI projects Photograph: Brian Hams 


One source said that a “cul- 
ture change" was required in the 
way Whitehall assessed risk 
management and risk transfer. 

The report will voice concern 
that the PFI is being used to 
substitute normal public spend- 
ing on the infrastructure rather 
Lhan bringing in additional fi- 
nance. It will also warn that in- 
sufficient attention has been 
paid to the impact on the PFI 
of future levels of government 
spending since the initiative is 


in effect a way of replacing cap- 
ital spending today with current 
expenditure tomorrow. Under 
the PFL the private sector pays 
the up-front cost of a project 
and then earns an annual fee 
for running It or leasing it back 
to the Government. 

The CBI will caution that this 
may distort investment deci- 
sions, resulting in projects going 
ahead not on the basis of then- 
need but whether the private 
sector can make a profit. 


Charles Cox. an executive di- 
rector of the computer group 
Hoskvns and the bead of the 
CBTs’ steering group said: “Wfe 
support the ot^ectives of the PFI 
but there is a great deal of frus- 
tration at ns implementation. It 
is not living up to the expecta- 
tions of the business community 
or of the Government/* 

The report will concede that 
when the PFI works k works 
very effectively, typically pro- 
ducing cost savings of 20 per 


cent. But the CBI believes that 
the delivery is too patchy. 

in his letter to Mr Heseltine. 
the Chancellor says that when 
a preferred bidder has been se- 
lected things should not be al- 
lowed to “drift’, adding that 
some service providers feel the 
Government loses interest once 
the initial announcement has 
been made. 

Mr Clarke's observations 
may cause some wiy smiles 
amonz contractors since one of 


the most high-profile PFI pro- 
jects - a £200m scheme to re- 
furbish the Treasury’s 
headquarters in Whitehall - is 
running a year behind schedule. 

The Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Michael Jack,' the 
minister responsible for the 
PFL introduced new guidelines 
to speed up the bidding process 
earlier this year. He said £5bn 
worth of deals had been done 
and £14bn of projects would 
have been agreed by 1998-99. 


Guinness rules out Grand Met bid 



Tony Greener Ready for radical action to revive growth 


MAGNUS GR1MOND 

Guinness, the drinks giant 
chaired by Tony Greener, yes- 
terday signalled its readiness to 
take radical action to revive its 
flagging earnings growth after 
admitting that it had looked at 
launching a £13 .21m mega bid 
for rival Grand Metropolitan. 

A move of such size would re- 
vive memories of the contro- 
versial £2.4bn takeover of 
Distillers 10 years ago and rep- 
resent one of the biggest bids 
ever seen in the UK 

The company in effect 
squashed the plan put forward 
by its merchant banking advis- 
ers Lazards, which would have 
involved taking on more than 
£10bn of debt and selling off the 


historic stout-brewing opera- 
tion to create the world’s biggest 
spirits business. But the fact that 
a deal of this size was considered 
will suggest to many in the City 
that Guinness is ready to move 
up a gear in tackling its stag- 
nating traditional drinks markets 
and recent management prob- 
lems in its spirits division. 

Guinness yesterday poured 
cold water on any suggestion it 
was ready to go for Grand Met. 
a move that has been rumoured 
for some time. It said that, as 
with other large companies, it 
routinely analysed possible de- 
velopments in the industry. “It 
regrets that documents relating 
to one such hypothetical possi- 
bility should have been subject 
to unauthorised publicity. Guin- 


ness has no intention of mak- 
ing a hostile bid for Grand 
Metropolitan or demerging or 
selling its brewing interests." 

Gerald Corbett, finance di- 
rector of Grand Met confirmed 
do takeover or merger talks had 
taken place. He dismissed the 
Lazards plans as part of normal 
business life. “Merchant banks' 
waste paper baskets are fall of 
similar proposals’’, he said. 
“We’re never complacent, but 
we’re currently in pretty good 
shape. We’re in the middle of 
the best year ever and all the 
things we’ve done over the past 
few years are bearing fruit." 

The Lazards proposals were 
thought to have been discussed 
with senior Guinness execu- 
tives at the end of last month. 


but it appears not to have taken 
them long to reject them. A 
number of formidable obstacles 
stand in the way of such a deal, 
not least of which would be the 
enormous scale of the debt-zoi- 
liaflv involved in baying Grand 
Met. One insider said the fore- 
casts inrohed inihepiansTend 
to suggest the numbers are too 
big. It couldn’t be done.” 

Much of the proposed 
£l0.6bn cash cost of the bid, 
dubbed Project Reflection, 
would have been recouped by 
selling off assets, including 
Guinness's brewing division, 
which is valued tty Lazards at 
£3.7bn. Other disposals would 
have comprised Grand Met’s 
food division, including PiUsbuiy 
doughs to Haagen-Dazs ice- 


cream, expected to fetch around 
£5bn, and the Burger King to 
Pearle eyecare retailing busi- 
nesses, valued at £L5bn. 


tax liabilities on these sales. 
Grand Met’s valuation of 
brands on its balance sheet 
could have created problems for 
potential US bidders, who 
would have been forced to de- 
predate them over a period of 
years, depressing earnings. 

There would also have been 
political hurdles. Merging Guin- 
ness's Johnnie Walker, the 
world's biggest selling whisky, 
with Grand Met’s J&B, the 
second-biggest, could have 
given the combined group 40- 
50 per cent of US and UK mar- 
ket, on some estimates. 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Support from names for Lloyd's. 
£3.1bn rescue plan is still grow- 1 

mg a week before 3 must be ap- 
proved at a series of mass 
meetings. 

The London insurance mar-; 
kei will today announce the re- 
sults of a poll showing 52 per 
cent of its members rack the 
plan, up from 79 per cent in. 
May, before the individual ef- 
fects of the plan were mad* 
clear to 34,000 names world- 
wide through the issue of so- 
called indicative finality 
statements. 

Lloyd’s also said over the 
weekend that it had made brad- 
wax' in reaching agreement with 
US names, who have invoked 
US stale laws in their battle to 
reduce their commitment to fi- 
nance past losses in the London 
insurance market. Lloyd’s offi- 
cials met the American Names 
Association last week. 

A spokesman said yesterday: 
“Good progress was made and 
we hope that in the course of the 
next few days we can resolve 
matters satisfactorily.” 

Coming after many of (he 
members’ action groups lent 
their support to the plan last 
week, the weekend news will 
buoy the Lloyd's authorities! 
ahead of next Monday’s annual 
and extraordinary meetings, at 
which the- proposals must he 
ren the green ljght by tire mar- 
_jt’s backers. David Rowland; 
Lloyd’s chairman, commented^ 

“1 am greatly' encouraged that 
the majority of members recog- 
nise dearly the settlement offer 
we are making reflects the' 
efforts that all parties bave ; 
made to build consensus to re- 
solve our problems.” V* 
The latest survey, part of-a 
regular series carried out tty 
Market & Opinion Research In- 
ternational, shows that just over* 
a Quarter of the 500 members' 
polled still feci unfairly treated 
by the: settlement; despite ■ 
Lloyd's agreement in May to U)p 
up the original proposals frr 
£3Q0m. X’- 

Support for the special con- 
tribution of £440m to be levied 
on names writing business in the- 
profitable years of 3993, 1994' 
and 1995 has also slipped, j • 

On Friday, Lloyd’s is 
expected to end five years of 
losses by announcing a profit Of 
£1.1 Sbn for the 1993 under-, 
writing year. 


Feel-good factor returns 
to industry and the City 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

The feel-good factor is flooding 
back into the economy accord- 
ing to a welter of surveys out to- 
day showing a sharp rise in 
confidence across industry, the 
City and consumers. 

. The Confederation of British 
Industry reports that optimism 
among financial services firms 
is at a three-year high following 
the biggest increase m business 
since 1989. The survey is backed 
by a Gallup survey for the in- 
vestment bank Merrill Lynch 
showing that UK fund managers 
are much more bullish about the' 
equity market now than they 
were a month ago. 

- Separately, the Finance and 
Leasing Association predicted 
that consumer confidence 
would rise and rise after its lat- 
esl figures showed a 24 percent 
increase in demand for credit, 
year on year. 

; The picture of economic op- 
timism was further reinforced 
by a KPMG survey showing that 
business is booming among 


owner-managed companies 
where profits are up by an av- 
erage of 18 per cent compared 
with the previous 12 months. 

According to the latest CBl- 
Coopers and Lybrand financial 
services survey, optimism is in- 
creasing at the fastest rate since 
March 1993. Building societies 
report the strongest rise in 
business confidence followed by 
banks and life assurers. 

Only general insurers, secu- 
rity traders and venture capi- 
talists record a drop in 
confidence compared with 
three months ago. 

Despite the rise in confi- 
dence, employment in financial 
services fell in the second quar- 
ter of the year and bigger job 
cuts are expected over the next 
three months. The rise in busi- 
ness volumes has also come at 
the expense of narrower mar- 
gins, said CBI economist Sud- 
hir Junankar. 

The Merrill Lynch survey, 
compiled before last Friday’s 
sharp correction on Will Street 
shows that a balance of 20 per 


cent of fond managers are more 
bullish than bearish ou UK eq- 
uities with general retailers the 
most favoured stocks. Last 
month there were fractionally 
more bears than bulls. 

Martin Hall, director general 
of the Finance and Leasing 
Association, said its members 
expected demand for consumer 
credit to rise considerably in 
coming months, bolstered by 
failing interest rates and taxes. 
In May, total consumer credit 
provided by FLA members rose 
24 per cent to just over £2bn. 

According to KPMG, oper- 
ating profits among owner- 
managed businesses are 
growing most strongly in the 
west of England, where the in- 
crease was 34 percent, followed 
by the Midlands. Firms in the 
South-east reported the fastest 
growth in turnover. The report 
attributed the improvement to 
improved technology, cost con- 
trol investment and marketing 
but also to the return of. if not 
quite the feel-good then the 
feel-belter factor. 


Dutch and Italians 
‘meanest in Europe’ 


PATRICK TOOHER 

National stereotypes are both 
reinforced and challenged with 
the publication today of an ex- 
tensive survey on European 
consumer spending habits. 

The phrase “going Dutch" is 
given added resonance with 
the revelation that the good 
burghers of Holland, together 
with their Italian counterparts, 
are Ihe least generous in Eu- 
rope. They spend a miserly 1.7 
per cent of their annual house- 
hold income on gifts for friends 
and family. 

The Brits, on the other hand, 
emerge as the most generous, 
splashing out £450 a year, or 4.4 
per cent of their expenditure, on 
presents for friends and iaxnlfy. 
Only the Austrians are as mu- 
nificent 

The survey by credit card 
company Visa also confirms 
that an Englishman's home re- 
mains his castle. Almost a third 
of UK average monthly spend- 
ing expenditure goes on noi 
ing.a 


diture goes on hous- 
re beaten only by the 


Swedes of the frozen north. But 
the notion that the French and 
the Italians are obsessed with 
style and fashion is compre- 
hensively debunked. In fact, the 
Dutch and the TUrks allocate 
the highest amount of their 
monthly income to clothes. 

While Italians’ spending is 
line with the European average, 
the French put aside a mere 6 
per cent of monthly household 
expenditure on couture. Only 
the Brits and the Swedes are as 
down-at-heel. 

As with most surveys, some 
of the findings arc entirely 
underwhelming. For example, 
spending on holidays is gener- 
ally lower in the warmer. 
Mediterranean countries. 

Apart from wide differences 
in spending patterns the survey 
of 5,000 Europeans carried out 
for Visa also showed varied at- 
titudes to payment methods. 

Plastic is most popular in the 
Netherlands . where 92 per 
cent of those surveyed hold a 
payment card, followed by the 
UK on 72 per cent. 


Somerfield profits surge by 
43% despite slow Gateways 


NIGEL COPE 

Somerfield, the debt-laden su- 
permarket group seeking a 
£5O0m stock market flotation 
this month, has seen a strong rise 
in operating profits though sales 
are still being held back by a 
poor performance from the old 
Gateway stores. 

Profits in the year to April 
rose 43 per cent to flOUim, 
boosted by higher sales of own- 
label products, a stronger fresh 
food offer and better control of 
the supply chain. It is also un- 
derstood that some of the prof- 
its rise came from bulk 
discounts from suppliers. 

However, tbe company 
stresses that its method of ac- 
counting for such payments is 
not that employed by Wickcs, 
the DIY group, where bulk 
discounts caused a profits over- 
statement. David Simons. 
Somerfield's chief executive 
and a former finance director, 
says such payments are moni- 
tored closely. 

Somerfield’s sales Iasi year 


were flat at £3.J6bn. The 343 
stores trading under the Somer- 
field name have performed well 
but the 238 Gateway stores are 
experiencing weak demand. 

In the eight weeks since the 
year-end the company says trad- 
ing has been above expectations. 
It is thought that like-for-like 
sales are running around 5 per 
cent above the same period last 
year. Though this is way behind 
Asda. where sales are 12 per 
cent higher, it is ahead of Salis- 
bury's which announced a 33 
per cent uplift last week. 

The margin has been in- 
creased from 22 to 33 per cent 
helped by a better fresh food of- 
fer, lower levels of waste and 
better management of the sup- 
ply chain. 
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The company has extended' 
its Premier Points loyalty: 
scheme to 284 stores and bopes- 
to offer it in all the converted- 
stores try September. So far: 
around 3 million customers' 
have taken up the card. The 
sales uplift is 5-6 per cenL Net 
operating cash flow is strong, up 
18 per cent to £l60.8m. 

Though some sections of the' 
City have been negative about' 
the longer-lerms prospects <&• 
the company, Mr Simons said- 
the feedback, from potential^ 
investors bad been gpod.“WfeW 
had a good response, though ob-; 
viously people are keeping their 
powder dry until the pricing.” 

He said there was still room 1 
for improvement in the margin 
and supplier arrangements. 
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Labour might have more room for manoeuvre 
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GAVYN DAVIES 


‘If Labour’s budget 
objectives allowed the 
PSBR to be around 
i per cent of GDP 
higher than the Tories’ 
over the medium 
term, this difference 
would be equivalent 
: to £8bn off the 
- annual tax burden’ 


T he details of fiscal targets might appear 
a suitable subject only for economist 
nerds, but in fact this subject could have cru- 
cial political ramifications in the next par- 
liament. If. for example. Labour’s budget 
objectives allowed the PSBR to be around 
1 per cent of GDP higher than the Tories* 
over the medium term, this difference would 
be equivalent to £Sbn off the annual tax bur- 
den, giving the next Chancellor room to in- 
troduce a permanent 3p cut in the basic rate 
of income tax. It is quite possible to imag- 
ine that a figure of this magnitude could settle 
the result of the general election after next, 
so these matters should not be shuffled into 
the darker spaces of obscure policy texts. 

A couple of weeks ago, 1 wrote in this col- 
umn that Labour's fiscal objectives would 
probably turn out to be a little less lough than 
those of the present Government, and im- 
plied that this might leave scope for lower 
taxes or higher public spending than would 
be possible under the Conservatives' 
medium-terra policy framework. 1 was taken 
to task for this remark by Ed Balls, the very 
able economic adviser to Gordon Brawn, who 
told me that Labour's objectives we re at least 
as tough as Ken Clarke's, and that there was 
no intention of allowing scope for an easier 
fiscal stance if Labour won the election. Since 
this dispute can now be settled by reference 
to the precise commitments in Labour's pol- 
icy document published last Thursday, it is 
a subject worth revisiting. 


Let us start with thepresentGovcnunent's 

fiscal targets. In the Budget R*J Book of l W 
- it is necessary to go back that far for rea- 
sons that will soon become apparent - he 
Chancellor committed himself to bring the 

PSBR back to balance over the medium 
term". Clearly, then, the Governments 
eventual objective was to eliminate the 
PSBR altogether, but the reference to over 
the medium term" was obviously very vague. 

It could mean almost anything - three 
ware, five years 10 -aUofwtach would have 
totally different implications for the path for 
the PSBR, and for the steady state levels of 
taxation and public services in the economy. 

However, the 1994 Red Book also con- 
tained a concrete path for the PSBR, so n 
was easy to see what the Government might 
have meant by its reference to the “medium 
term" Specifically, the Red Book arithmetic 
showed the PSBR being eliminated by 
1998/99 so it seems sensible to assume that 
this was the Government's definition of “ihe 
medium term”. D . 

The situation changed between ihe Bud- 
gets of 1994 and 1995. Last year, the Red 
Book said that the objective was “to bring 
the PSBR back towards balance over Lhe 
medium terra”. Note that the word "towards 
has been substituted fonhc word “to’ in the 

previous Red Book, thus making the com- 
mitment somewhat vaguer. In addition, the 
budget tables showed that the PSBR would 
be eliminated in 1999/2U00. a year later than 


previously planned. Nevertheless, the even- 
tual objective of budget balance remained 
in the document, and the Chancellor has 
since re-emphasised that he believes this to 
be an important target which cannot be 
allowed just to slip around from year to year 
for the sake of political convenience. 

The situation was further complicated, 
however, by the fact that the 1995 Budget 
added a new commitment, which was “in 
particular to ensure that when the economy 
is next on trend, the public sector bonows 
no more than is required to finance its net 
capital spending". 

T his is a very specific formulation of die 
sjolden rule of public finance, which very 
few people seem to remember appeared in 
black and white in last year’s Budget. And 
it is not necessarily consistent with tne 
long-standing promise to achieve budget bal- 
ance over the medium term. 

1 In faci, if the Government were content 
simply to achieve the golden rule, then they 
would need to do no more than limit the 
PSBR to about 1 per cent of GDP over the 
medium term (i.e. the amount that the : Gov- 
ernment invests each year), and would not 
need to achieve the tougher objective of elim- 
inating the PSBR altogether. 

Thus, the Chancellor appears to have two 

targets, involving a PSBR of zero, or of 1 per 
cent of GDP, and vou can take your pick Oe- 
iween them. To my knowledge, the Chan- 
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Woolwich’s new boss tells Nic Cicutti why the society is not going to be^old^onthechea^ 

Stark choices on the 
road to conversion 


There are times when all of us 
are faced with the starkest of 
chokes. If you are, say, a scnim- 
half, it might be the moment 
when a high baH unexpectedly 
drops into your hands and you 
look up to see the 19 -stone 
frame of Jonah Lomu suddenly 
thundering towards you. Rugby 
aficionados call it the “hospital 
pass”. 


is the sudden departure of his 
former boss, Peter Robinson, 
accused in April of fin a n c i al ir- 
regularities, including the use of 

. In tunrfc fin the 



For John Stewart, 
newly appointed chief 
executive at Wool- 
wich Building Soci- 
ety, the same point 

will come should he 
face Peter Davis, his opposite 
number at Prudential, bearing 
down hard on him. Can he 

dummy smartly round Mr Daws 
to score a quick £3 bn flotation 
some time next year? ■ 

The stakes are high, Pru- 
dential has openly staled its amr 

bition to become one of the 


hUUwlj w 

grounds of his home in Kent. 

The charges, always strenu- 
ously denied, were resolved the 
day after Mr Stewart’s ap- 
pointment, with Mr Robinson, 
aged 54, being allowed to retire 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


John Stewart 



WlUi a uivuvM - — 

sages and savings operation as 
a key part of its operation- 
Speculation of an imminent 
bid for Woolwich has been nfe 
for months. . 

Meanwhile, the society, 
which announced its flotation 
plans at the beginning of the 
vear, in the process raking its 
studs over the concept ol 
mutuality, tripped up in April 
when it dumped its former cap- 
tain barely three months into 
the conversion countdown. 

Mr Stewart, the society s for- 
mer operations director, was 
drafted into the top post alter 
an exhaustive three-month ex- 
amination of candidates, with 
himself as the only msider to 
apply. Unfriendly observers 
.-jnTm outsiders dropped out be- 
cause none of them fancied the 
job of running Prudential s 
mortgage arm in a years time. 

Tnkor not, Mr Stewart * un- 
fazed. “My position and that ot 
the board is that we believe we 
can make Woolwich into a pic. 
We have no problem camper 

. ->U.r financial SfiTViCC; 



someone . 

jakes an offer, and everything 
■ t right about it, then there s 
robably no good reason why I 



^accident, issell the business 
m-Sent-berefeisto 


early- Mr Stewart admits that 
the manner of his predecessor’s 
departure was an own-goal for 
Woolwich: -The sodefy's rep- 
utation, which has really been 
one of the best, has gotten 
tarnished for a while 

At the same time, he does not 

accept that appointing Mr 
Robinson as chief executive 
was a mistake in itself : "He has 
tremendous acumen, he really 
understood the business. He 
could set interest rates in his 
head, and that kind of stuff. 

Mr Stewart acknowledges 

that in the 11 yeais they worked 

together at the society's Beriey- 
heath headquarters, Mr Robin- 
son was always one of his 
strongest backers. 

In feet, it was an accident mat 

first brought him down to Lon- 
don from Scotland in 1983, 
where Mr Stewart, who had 
joined the Woolwich seven 
years earlier, was managing the 
society’s Sauchiehall Street 
branch in Glasgow. 

“Before the Woolwich, i 

worked in insurance and had the 
industry’s professional qualm- 
cation, the ACIL” he remem- 
bers “Years later, the Woolwich 
was looking for someone who 
knew something about life m- 

didn’t have a due why, 
but they advertised extemafiy- 
this seems to have happenedto 
me again recently, 

quipf“S° I fiP 1 tte *££ 

ended up with our existing 1* 
assurance arm and our unit 
trust arm. It was coining down 

rise through the soaet/s ranks 
Mowed, with Mr Stewart mw 
47 being in at the ground floor 
of virtually every important ini- 
tiative Woolwich has been in- 
volved in since. 

He is disarming abouthisaK- 

cess: “I’m a good coach- aen- 


I nail, §fy® 

authority to do iL They do a 
good job and I get promoted. 

It’s as simple as that" 

Despite such self-styled op- 
portunism, it is fair to claim that 
Mr Stewart is well liked by his 
staff: “He gives the impression 
of being quite a nice person, not 
a total bastard, like 
he’s interested in you 
as a person and is not 
just out to screw you,” 
is one typical com 

menL Mr Stewart 

himself, however, actively tries 
to dispel the softie image: “I’m 
the guy who over the past 
decade or more has virtually 
started a company a year. How 
many people can do that in a 
normal working environment . 
he asks rhetorically, before 
adding: “There’s a lot of finan- 
cial discipline here. You can l 
just come in with a good idea. 
You have to come up with a 
business plan, which is closely 
monitored. Even after that, you 
are only as good as your last 
project.” . 

And Woolwich’s projects 
have, in the main, been suc- 
cessful of late. It returned prof- 
its of £333m in 1995. When the 
society releases first-haff re- 
sults for 1996, they will be 
streets ahead of the sam e 
period last year, Mr Stewart 

savs. 

This time, all the society s op- 
erations, including its life and 
unit trust arm, the Italian and 
French subsidiaries and -God 
forbid - perhaps even Wool- 
wich’s estate agency chain, wm 

be turning in a profit. 

]i is this success that prompts 
Mr Stewart to observe of po- 
tential bidders: “If anyone were 
to talk to us, what they would 
see is just how good these com- 
panies are and therefore how 
expensive we would be. 

As if to show he too can play 
a flanking game, Mr Stewart 
suggests that Woolwich, too, 
can announce an agreed 
takeover of a building society 
and a mutual life insurer in die 
c oming months. Mr Stewart be- 
lieves the deals will come 
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UNITED TRUST 
BANK LIMITED 
Authorised under thr 
Banking Act 1987 

providers of 

SHORT TERM 
PROPERTY FINANCE 

FjfllAic* From ilOU.WO 
CONTACT: 

COUN RANSHAVT 
NED. DAVEY 
1 GREAT CUMBERLAND 
PLACE 

LONDON W1H “AL 

TELEPHONE; 0171 258 
JFAX: 0171 262 *2Ti 


DO VO l LIRE TO 

NEGOTIATE? 
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neves cne c 

through a combination ot mu- 
■ ' 1 f .nrl inenrm ad- 



mitiiug . „ 

scale as “product factories 
and recognising that Woolwich 

k the partner, with the right size 

distribution network, to team 
up with. 


[manufactured^ 

If you are seeking 
assistance to establish 


please contact 
TeL- 0181 560 4205 
Fax; 0181 560 1109 


WeworkonarBstAMj^te^l 
earning an avenge £3500 for\ 
eachcasovetandb. 



MetMon and debt necooahons 
ono oi Bw UK's fastest orawnno 

yet least known consultancy 
anas, offering phenomenal 
income potential no compeWon 
aidQuUc cash flow. 


lEstrtfehed 30 yeas in Ilia UK 

and US. ¥« earn sutetenfial fees 
negrtaftig amicaMa «tfemenfs 

between dehtore and awfitore 
imr problem debtev«chwe 

are able to reduce by up to 70%. 


We offer axceBent training, 
(can Include a partner) and fuU 
business back-up, supported 
by skilled debt mediation 
negotiation experts. 

H you would Bee to know more 
about our Associate Training 
Programme and have £8.900 
(+VAT) Investment capital 
(rebated through I qjnt- 
venturss) atom ter ear tne 


01712253755 

Fn 01712252274 


Products Needed 
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Zantac blow for Glaxo 
in US court ruling 


MARKETING COMPANY 
WITH 850 SALES AGENTS 

HAS URGENT REQtHRaiBfTS 
FOfl GOOD PRODUCTS 


kjui awn v» 

comrrasteon only and cterar 
aS market sectors 

01926 330333 


AGNUS GRIMOND 

laxo Wellcome suffered a act 
^ck Iasi night when it was re- 
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ThTDistrinCourtmE^era 

he US autbonues from De 


cen*«1995.Batitbragd^ 
the prospect of wid^pread 
rhaao compefition 

^(JeofncxtyearandisU^ 

to hit Glaxo’s shares when the 

sfA-K 

creased generic competition, 
the share price fell sharpjy- 
A Glaxo spokesman last 

nichu “We have indicated on a 
number of occasions that there 
was the potential ft* genene 
competition (tome Wy 1997 



Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit.” 

The news comes as Glaxo 
Welcome's anti-Aids drugs are 
expected to be boosted by 
promisng results of trials due to 
be released this week ala meet- 
ing of specialists in Canada. 

Findings presented at the 
11th international conference 
on Aids in ^fenco^rer, which 
started over the weekend, 
should confirm the efficacy of 
Glaxo WeHcotnes Retrovir and 
Epivir drugs. But most excite- 
ment wifl be reserved for news 
of three-way combinations with 

. ■ L ... -. 1 — i t-n l lr-mrl l-f 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst wt take reasmahlr 


are 


the judge’s decision, the com- 
oani believes it has a vahd case 

VT.-mnPhftrm and Strong 


353 ifcr^a-i»-vs 


estcfimcal trials of a new oom- 

poond code-named 1592. wtieb 
has the potential to be better titan 
either oi the ami-Aitfe drugs. 


strongly adrised to take 
jffofefskmal advice before 
paring a rigmsit or entering 
into any fry*"" 81 ron naiopent 

To advertise 
in this section]! 

please call 
David Owen 
on 

0171293 
2338 . 
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AUTO AID/MAGIC 

MEND UK 

re are the market leader in a tmw exciting, 
permanent and Invisible state of the ait 

repair system that is tardy second to none. 

We have developed and helped design a major 
breakthrough in n?padr technology and turned a good 
idea Into an unbeatable massive money making 
business for the nineties with a tardy unbeatable 
demand. 

We are now able to repair things that people never 
thought possible including; meat lands of carpets, 
three piece suites, seating (including patterned, 
leather and vinyl )■ curtains, ruga and beds, intenora 
and exteriors of caravans, yadita, motor boats, 
trains, lorries, toadies and cars. Our customers 
Include-; Hotel and restaurant chains, car hire, car 
leasing, car sales, car auctions, marinas and dderly 

residential homes. In fact anyone who has any 

carpet, seating, leather, vinyl car plastic. 

We are corrantiy looking for people to became part of 
our test growing team with gamine espected 
earnings of between £300-£400 per day. Priced al a 
very realistic £3260 for the whole repair system, 

. training and free promotional information and 
I marketing help and advice. 

USED AND APPROVED BY SOME OFimSWOBUyS 

LARGEST CAR MANHFACTCRKB8 
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Call our number today 

01249 783123 *^° 


Selling 

Personal Numbers 
c@uld y@u 
quite rich. 
There s ©i n\@rket 
millions 

-n@w here is the 
pitch: 


Everyow changing their phone nu»b« is 
m the naiLet for a lifetime 07000 Pfenowl Number. 
Ta profit hom this opportunity, call m now. 


THE personal 

NUMBER corvuw^ PLC 


07000*654-321 


Don’t take oar word for it, phone for a free information 
pack or come and ace onr systems and gcho ° 1 
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AVAILABLE FOR TV SEMOOS 
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CONTACT FOR SKTAUS 

pAcxiBxron 
TELB1652«05» 
PAXM652WM7 


CASH FLOW 
OPPORTUNITY 

_ Highly Profitable Ok Person Operation 
□ No Selling 
G 4-5 Hours Per Week 
G Full Figures 
G FuB Training Given 
“ Excellent After Sales Service 
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Floor. Windsor House 
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For Free Information Pack FREECALL 

0500 827 853 
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The great 


European 


space 


scandal 


The designs are complete for a fleet of 
reusable spaceplanes to rival Nasa's X-33 
rocket. But the ESA won't build them. 
Why? Charles Arthur reports 


D avid Ashford is in- 
candescent. In 
fact, he sounds as 
heated as a rocket 
burning its way up 
through the atmosphere. Quite 
simply, he says. Britain's place 
- or lack of it - in space is “a 
scandal". 

And indeed, it might seem that 
we are falling behind. Europe has 
never had anything like the 
Space Shuttle; 'and now we will 
have something new to compete 
with. Last week the US space 
agency Nasa announced that it 
will get Lockheed to buQd the 
prototype for its next generation 
of spacecraft to replace the age- 
ing fleet of space shuttles. The 
X-33 is intended (o be flying by 
the end of the century, travelling 
unmanned up to 80km into 
space; it is the forerunner to a 
larger spacecraft, the Reusable 


Launch Vehide (RLV), that will 
succeed it later next century. 

Europe has no such reusable 
rocket planned, although it 
does have a program railed 
Fes tip (Future European Space 
Transportation Investigation 
Program) which is looking at the 
feasibility of a reusable rocket. 
But meanwhile, the European 
Space Agency has a recent fail- 
ure to understand. The report 
on the explosion of Ariane-5, 
less than a minute after takeoff, 
is due later this month. Many 
engineers are hoping that the 
cause will be pinpointed to a 
flaw in the controlling software 


- an easily-remedied problem 

- rather ths 


3 an in the design of 
some other part, or parts, which 
would entail a costly redesign, 
followed by even more costly in- 
dividual and assembled testing. 

But what makes Ashford, 
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. rffc Dan OolJin of N«a pres orting 
X33 design last week. Betow; samtiaia+ 
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head of Bristol Spaceplanes, so 
ftirious is that he reckons Britain, 
and Europe, could have a pro- 
ject comparable to the X-33 up 
and running well before the 
Americans, taking bigger loads 
into space for less money. And 
he knows because he submitted 
his plans to the British Nation- 
al Space Centre bade in 1991. 

“I call it the Great British 
Space Scandal," he says. “For 
a billion pounds we could de- 
velop a fleet of spaceplanes that 
would have all the characteris- 
tics of the American one - ex- 
cept that h could carry a crew 
and §et into orbit as weH r 
Canyrngacrewisan important 
aspect, smee it means that real 
payloads - such as small com- 
munications satellites -could be 
taken up and placed in die low 
orbits where they are required. 

“Anybody who had a small, 
cheap spaceplane now would be 
able to make a kflling," says 
Richard Tremayne-Smith, of 
the British National Space Cen- 
tre. “There are potentially hun- 
dreds of satellites going up. 
There’s a proven market, and 
those satellites, once up, will 
need resupplying from time to 
time. You can see large revenue 
streams for a spaceplane.” In a 
decade, according to Bruce 
Smith of Smith Systems Engi- 
neering, the world market for 
telecommunications satellites 
in the next ten years wiU be 
$30bn. And that doesn't include 
military customers. 

So why, asks Mr Ashford, not 
go with his designs? He has 
been designing reusable space- 
planes for 30 years; his latest is 
called the Ascender, which be 
reckons needs only an initial 
£35m of industrial and other 
funding to gpt the project going. 
It could be built by 1999, and if 
all the tests go well, could car- 
ry fare-paying payloads into 
orbit three years later. Building 
a fleet would cost about a bil- 
lion pounds. 

The design is comparatively 
simple - unsurprising, as Mr 
Ashford has had many goes at 
refining it. His first job was in 
an aerospace team that was de- 
signing an orbital spaceplane. 



Since then he has produced 
many tweaked designs to follow 
the requirements of the day. 
The latest is the Ascender, 
which would initially be pow- 
ered by a Rolls-Royce Viper jet 
engine, which would take it 

flt-m hi gh. 

Then a rocket powered by fay- 
drarine (N^H*) - the fuel of 
choice for "space missions - 
would take over, taking the 
capsule to 65 km before its fuel 
store ran out, by which time it 
would be travelling at three 
times the speed of sound. The 
Ascender would then coast to 
a height of 95km, allowing 
about two minutes of micro- 
gravity . “You would be able to 
see the curvature of tiieEarfo,” 
says Mr Ashford. 

And, most important, you 
would be able to release satel- 
lites for uses such as Motoro- 
la’s planned Iridium global 
satellite phone project, or for 
commercial Earth Observation 
work. 

However, ESA is not about 
to build a spaceplane in the near 
future - or for some time to 
come, says Mr Tremayne-Smith. 
“First, there’s just no money 
available,” he says. “Festip is 
largely being led by Germany; 
the UK. .and France aren’t in- 
volved, and aren’t putting any 
money into it.” Anyway, for the 
time being Festip is only look- 
ing at available technologies and 
systems. 

“The idea chat European 
governments will suddenly start 
spending money to build 
reusable launchers is just plain 
wrong The world has already 
built one - the Space Shuttle. 
We know it can be done. What 
really matters is the economics, 
and whether its cost-effective.” 

The average one-off launch- 
er. such as Ariane-5, costs about 
£ 100 m. Tb beat that, a reusable 
spaceplane would have to cost 
at least five times less per 


launch, and ideally 10 times less. 
As long as It Is truly reusable, 
the one-off cost of twMihg it is 
quickly amortised bylfae saving? 
on the delicate assembly need- 
ed for disposable launchers. 

However, the British gov- 
ernment appears stretched for 
cash for even the simplest 
things. Ian Taylor, the minister 
for science, told a recent meet- 
ing in London that space pro- 
jects were to receive an extra 
£20m of funding this year. ‘'But 
don't ask -me where X -got it 
from,” he said, as thongh ex- 
pecting Ins audience to query 
him immediately. “There is, as 
you should know, no such thing 
as new money. I have a budget 
and I can fiddle with it” The 
dear implication being, of 
course, that the Government 
sees space as key: “A successful 
space program is in the national 
interest,” he told foe audience, 
which comprised the cream of 


Britain's space expertise. 

Instead, ESA does not plan 
to test any sort of reusable 
space launcher probably for 
another 15 to 20 years. Festip 
will watch how Nasa gets on 
with the X-33.- which is. being 
built for it by Lockheed. 

Nasa's move towards a “part- 
nership” with Lockheed has 
been forced on it by political re- 
alities - a restive Congress, an- 
noyed about its huge budget, has 
forced these changes upon ft As 
Daniel Goldin, Nasa's admin- 
istrator said when the contract 
was announced, “This program 
is a radical departure from the 
way Nasa has done business in 
the past We won't build the ve- 
hicle - industry will Nasa will 
be a user, not an operator.” 

Lockheed, in turn, will sink 
$220m in foe X-33 design. The 
overarching purpose of foe pro- 
ject is to make it cheaper to get 
people and payloads into space 


- which is an increasingly valu- 
able place to be. 

“Lockheed's preparedness 
to sink that money into foe pro- 
ject was probably key in its suc- 
cess." says Mr Tbemayne-Smith. 
U I suppose that if we really 
pulled all the stops out, then we 
could be just two or three years 
behind foe US.” But, he implies, 
it’s unlikely that ESAIs priorities 
will change that suddenly. And 
it’s worth remembering that 
ESA has always given its cheats 

- foe governments (and so tax- 
payers) - for better value for 
money than its American rival. 

Where does this leave ..Mr 
Ashford, and his plan? Unfor- 
tunately, stfll searching for big 
industrial backing. 


If s a pity, really, since one of 
ihee 


foe uses he envisages for foe As- 
cender is as one of foe shortest 
- but most fun -joyrides of your 
life. Payloads don’t only come 
in satellite form, after alL Re- 


search in Japan barf found foal ; 
up to a milli on people a year 
would be prepared to 'pay 
$ 10,000 each to trawl howey- ■ 
er briefly, into space. " ' ' ~- 

Well why not go as a pas- 
senger on a reusable space- 
plane? The trip into space, for 
enough to see foe curve of the 
Earth, would be only half foe 
fun; foe return trip woukf stmt 
with a steep dive at Mach 3, un- 
tfl 25km above foe gro^jJd, 
when foe pilot would pull foe., 
nose up in a gut-wrenching fig ■ 
curve, before coasting foe cap- '■ 
sule back to base. The .jiip : 
would Last 30 minutes. It vvi^yld 
certainly beat a funfair, j , ~- 
Mr Ashford reckons Uni a: 
fleet of 50 Ascenders wouf^be 
enough to ensure that foe rev- 
enue flow covered foe ongoing 
and capital costs relatively 
quickly. But whether they wi£L| 
ever get built remains a ques- 
tion as unknown as space itjflf. 
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26 In the main away to be 
showing good judgement 
about bad ale (3,4) 

27 Interview Germany’s Wim- 
bledon hopeful? (4) 

28 Composer isn't as sane as 
performer (5-5) 


DOWN 

Expression of pain at rotter’s 
turning up in country house 
(5) 

Line from composer on per- 
son's magical things (9) 
Difficult as pound s hillings 
and pence? (4,10) 

Show great joy ar current de- 
mand (7) 

Where congregation gather 
round one, note innocence 


10 


ACROSS 

Where fanner's wife keeps 

things? {55) 

What's said by one making 
promise to Latin hero (4) 
Burning, coal, endlessly 
abundant in heat (7) 

1 1 It keeps passage open for 
sailor sailing Le. Cabot (7) 

12 Rugged seacoast claims 
ones colleague (9) 

13 Officer in charge is a pain 

(5) 


14 Society' girl abandoned care- 
free broadcasting ( 23 ) 

15 What can whirl away mor- 
tals? Me! (9) 

17 ft could be suitable for the 
rest of the soldiers (63) 

20 Bury no women m cold 
weather (5) 

21 Ten live in city boat (5) 

23 Novice's brass instrument 

covered in verdigris? (9) 

25 Rum folk, given time for a bit 
(?) 


Slaver erected toilet by road 

Bne arriving in hearse? (4-5) 
Source of sounds making 
drummers hot-headed? 
(10,4) 

Revolting old boy with new 
animal has incurred debts 
(?) 

16 Grounds for putting away a 
relation (9) 

18 Exorbitantly priced drink 
and meal (44) 

19 Crime of corrupt senator (7) 
22 Sign of. say, expert from 

south (5) 

24 Born on sabbath day. 

brought up to have demands 
(S) 
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Have a heart 


What does the Heart of Britain mean to you? 
Send in your photographs, now, and they 
could live forever as one of 300 chosen by our 
celebrity judges to appear in the “Heart of 
Britain” booL 


There are nine chapters in the book, which 
might give you some ideas: 


Young Britain, Caring Britain, Animal 
Britain, Britain on the Move, Sporting 
Britain, Good Time Britain, Beautiful Britain, 
Working Britain and Tomorrow’s Britain. 


Send us your three best photographsftogether 
with a £ 2 donation and entry form available 
from BP garages. Dillons. Dixojas, ToKn 
Menzies, WHSmith, Waterstone^Mirror % 

Group Newspapers or by telephoning : ■ 
0891 252605* J 

The Heart of Britain” book wiU be axemark- 
able record of the nation in thefhiciL years of ' 

the 20th century, and your photograph and 

name could be there for all to see. 


The picture judged best in each category 
an Olympus Mju-1 compact 


Heart of®* 3 * 0 ' - 



Send a picture 

by July 21st 
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